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\utely, Sester’s v's Pienic. 
them ; 
1e inch oe — —The following alliter alliterative acrostic is a gem in 
wa: 

‘ She sings 80 soft, 80 sweet, 80 soothing still, 

ured at That to ta the tone ten thoughts there thrill; 
I Elysian enchant each ear— 

ugh eee 8 = pitene pote Prince, t, peer, 
lid not | Hushing high hymns, Heaven hears her harmony— 

Barth’ne envy ends, enthralled each ear, each eye; 

it each mbers need nine-fold nerve, nor nearly name, 
some Soal-ering Stephen’s skill, sure seraphs sing the 
stween A commer undertook to recite the foregoing, but the 
as the | fifth and sixth lines were rather toga r is mode of 
bE utterance. He delivered them thus 
it, and | « rUshing ‘igh ‘ima, ’eaven ’ears ’er Satnees 
1 of an H’earth’s h'envy, ,b’ends, h’enthralled each hear, 
h’each h’ey . 
is and 2 Sn 
hat she “ Ton a aa teeth here, it suppose?”” inquired a 
jooking customer, who dro: into a d 
rd wall. | Gfiice for information. — ao 
ms of “* Yes, sir, take a chair,” replied the prcesioten, “our 
one Well, Tax ly fifty cents, and I can do it instantly.” 
strong ell, T guess 1'll wait until T get home, ra can't 
ath in y that ‘price, because our doctor c' only a quarter, 
and it takes him two hours, besides, he ale you all 
feaven | around the room, and you get the worth of. your money, 
So good day.”” 
ennneseeee ewe 
the dim When Judge Morton was translated from the bench to 
' . | the chair of state, it was by a majority in the ular 
ad Lu Pop 
patie voice of one vote. A , One morning he was in the 
linging train from Taunton, and some af suggested to the gov- 
h ernor that they were not very good time. His 
ith CWO | excellency consulted his watch Pith all due solemnity, 
and in we Yer lhe toy ag na in by ‘‘ one.” 
. e friend, “you gen 
r, were abo es 5 Any you generally do, I 
» made BSE REA BCR 
General Washington seldom indulged in a joke, ora . 
sarcasm, but when he did, he always made a decided hit. 
y side, | During the debate on the lishment of the Federal 
’ | Army, s member of Congress offered a reeolution limiting 
father, | it to three thousand men, to which Washington suggested 
e rear | *2 Suir tan aul providing’ that no enemy should ever in- 
vade the country with more than two thousand soldiers. 
“Je The laughter which ensued smothered the resolution. 
1inutes PRRPALRANLAAAANRARAMN 
. h ‘* Doctor,” said '@ hard-looking customer the other day 
search. to & physician, ‘ Doctor, I’m troubled with a depression, 
re, and uneasiness about the breast. What do you suppose 
OE the matter is?” 
ling in “All very easily acoounted , for,” said the physician, & 
d them ** you have water on the ches' 
‘*Water! Come, that will "io well enough for a joke; 
d such | but how could I get water: on a chest when I haven’t 
ald not touched a drop in fifteen years 
hour. The tenure of the Major-Generalship of Massachuse' 
d, and like that of a good many other offices in this — 
BP Commonwealth, is for lite or during good behaviour. The 
binding Boston ‘Transcript says that one of the former lived so 
long that a wicked wag, at his reported death, gave asa 
escape Be ata cage dinner: 
) i ‘* The memory of our late Major-General :—May he be 
obtain ramen rewarded ed in heaven for his everlasting services 
bduction 
r. When 
toa Some years ago, a fellow was sentenced to be cropt for 
ed, Upon | perjury. When the executioner came to fulfil the sen- 
ised as a | tence of the law, he found that the prisoner had un- 
dergone the — before, which threw the hang- 
as of her | man into a 
** What, the deuce!” said the convict coolly, “am I 
obliged to furnish you with ears, every time I am sen-, 
101 ght she | tenced to be cropt?’ 
a Pray, Prof. Sch hai 
’ * * Pray, Prof. Schnewze, what is a periphrasis?”’ 
1 Jancing. “ Why, madam, it is, ahem! dat Ae, shail a circumlo- 
ind un- | cutory and elenastic ’ cycle of oratorical sonorosity, 
Seen an atom of ideality, lost in verbal pro- 
mages, 
ntended rota luminous illustration the lady seemed to catch up 
instanter. 
nd not 0, that is it?—I thought 80.” 
sal 
rem The other day two Dutch were heard di ig 
d,and | a knotty question. Says Hans 
**Shacob, vat do Yankees mean ven he zay about de 
mometer and de zerow?”” 
Father “Vat,” said Jacob, sed ‘you nix forstay vat dat ish?” 
: h bed Nix, vat he mean 
in the “Vy,” said Jacob; “ht aay swantzy hiuches below can 
vorably | nix git colder!” 
the old A remarkably ugly man, as conceited as silly, said toa 
yes and bn Philadelphia a who had wit enough for everything 
at makin, 3 
ve, and “Why, Smith b how thin you are! You'll never pay the 
debt Be nature, I'm atraid, but will dry up and blow 
awa’ 
—= “ fo ell, eet bah pay the debt at all events; for you owe 
mature a0 litt: 
“ The Irish Parliament, in 1784, sent a bill limiting the 
— ga of frauking to England, for the royal approba- 
m. One clause enacted, * + That should a member be 
n.) po to write, he might authorize another person to 
frank for him, providedthat on the back of the letter so 
franked, the member gives a certificate under his hand, 
of his inability to write.” 

Fgenchman—Madame, you charge ver mouch too big 
price for zat room. 

Landlady—O, you know weat the watering-places must 

‘ymuch | make hay while the sun shines. 
scucum- Frenchman (indignant)—Be gar, madame, you shall 
ing its | 2evare make ze hay of me. You must not zink zat be- 
id cause all tlesh grass, zat you can make hay of me! 
eir pro- AANA Annes 
ve prac- 
xture of Courageous Young Man—Ah, they tried to garrote = 
the other bay ondiyr but they rather missed their figure. 
a wheat | just put my head down and hollered, when they ran oft 
om them | They nel my watch and portmonnaie, put they couldn’t 
pee-bon.- Admiting Lies rt ae I should never have had so 
is 80 0b- | much presence of mii 
> stay in eoreeeceeeeecereene 
ine ee bard that the printers do 
) & paste, ry ee He says, <9 Case. he employed a 
vs unless ing quotation : 
lication La beaute sans vertu est une fleur sans parfum.” 
It was reported for a New Jersey paper: 
* Larbratory sause virtue 8 stone flour sause puffum.” 
“ How did pd feel,” asked a sympathetic lady ofa fire- 
yme rot- | man, who had been rescued with great difficulty from a 
become | burning building, into which he had heroically ventured, 
* how did you feel, as you were plying therein the tlames? 
to keep “Scorched and “smoky, ma’am,” was the blunt and 
» sharp- | expressive reply. 
even at ; anne 
ed, not Tom Hood observes that an undertaker can no more 
of . | look Kindly at his fellows than a sheriff's officer; for why, 
Aree; | his profit begins with an arrest for the debt of nature. 
s sort of | He never sees a picture of health but he longs to ingrave 
ismode | it; and affects to pity the ill-paid poor, but helpeth to 
se:ew chem down. 

Really,” said Mrs. Plainheart’ 's nineteenth cousin, 

after a six weeks’ visitation, “1 fear if I stay much 
s—if re- longer, you will be made twice glad wheu I go 
d with- * Have no fear on that score,”’ was the repiy, ** I assure 
you I haven't yet been once glad.” 
in the 
ots, and Pp reg ee ay e a 
* , 
uron THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
iches of 
led out The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
= DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly ne 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become.a “ household word *’ from Maine to Califor- 

among | nia, gladdefing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
vns, be- | Country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
yet should be a weekly tor to every American home, 
» | Decause 
ut sun- (> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
a multi. | friend would introduce to the family ‘circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin- surfaced paper, with 

> when | new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

or it t is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super royal page: 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, posi. stories of the 
sea, disceveries, miscellany, wit and humo: 

srowth It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballon, who has 
: ’ | sixteen years of editorial experience in Bosto 
; their 01> It contains in its large, well 5 and ‘deeply inter- 
,en the | esting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
vorders co It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 

(O> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is gees and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 

P &@ paper =~ the home circle is almost incalculable. 

in the ts suggestive pages provoke in the young 80 in- 

n1onth, | quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

is the Its columns are free from p-litics and all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
ty; of | 1 subscriber, One Teste + - sae “ae 
f love; - subscribers, “* * 3500 
Any person torte us Saale subscribers at the last 
bee) shall reeeive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
taster can receive a copy of the peper to his 
ies that on at the lowest club rate. 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


AHERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VI. 
RICHARD BURDENS HIMSELF WITH A SECRET. 

Soner reflection is wont to follow close upon 
great danger. Naturally enough Alfred fell 
into a thoughtful mood. He was not unlike one 
waking from a troubled sleep, the dreams of 
which had left a painful yet half-credited impres- 
sion of reality. The road he had been travelling, 
of late, had lost its attractiveness ; and looking a 
little farther on with clear and steady vision, he 
could see where it ended. 

“What’s your scogitations ?”’ inquired Richard, 
impatient of the long silence. 

“Twill answer the question as honestly as it 
was asked, eccentric Richard,” replied Harper, 
supporting his head with his arms, ‘and I am by 
no means sure but you are the very best listener 
Tcould have. It is not always the oldest person 
that is the fittest companion or the most discreet. 
An old man may be foolish and an unbearded 
youth wise. Human faces much resemble alma- 
nacs, which are reliable for a season only ; after a 
few months they cannot be believed in. I have 
been thinking of my fe'ly. I cannot comprehend 
the secret of that man’s power.” 

“Gilbit?”’ said Dick, with a nod of his know- 
ing head. 

“ Yes,” returned Harper, bitterly, “it was to 
that false friend that I referred. I have trodden 
a crooked path; but my deluded vision is getting 
clear again. There are those, ragged Richard, 
who believe that every person has an angel in 
constant attendance, who avails himself of 
every opportunity to reprove bad acts, to com- 
mend good ones, to whisper pure thoughts. It 
seems to me—’tis a pleasant fancy—that my 
angel is specially near, and upon the overshadow- 
ing wings of this hour.” 

“« That’s spossible,” said Dick, “ but he couldn’t 
git you out the water, if he was. P’r’aps he isn’t 
used to the water, or aint strong in the legs an’ 
arms.” 

“And perhaps,” added Harper, “‘ he may have 
acted through the friendly arms of Richard Lee. 
Death,” he resumed, presently, “‘ when he comes 
so near that his face is seen and his icy presence 
felt, quickens wonderfully the perceptions, and 
puts one to considering his moral condition.” 

“* Had some sper’ence that way myself,” Dick 
observed ; with which practical observation he 
wrung a large quantity of water from his swal- 
low-tails and shook himself for the twentieth 


time. 

“You have been a@ great deal at large, I sus- 
pect. But I will make directly for the point I 
started for; although I do not expect you to un- 
derstand much that I have said and may say.” 

“ There’s ’telligence under this scrushed tile 
you don’t form no ‘ception of,” replied Richard, 
looking up deprecatingly. ‘ Gilbit’s delooded 
ye; he’s ’ceived ye—has ‘ceived your frien’s; an 
he pushed ye into the watér! That’s what he’s 
gone an’ done!” 

“‘There’s much gdod sense and a rare measure 
of shrewduess under that beaver—more than you 
get credit for, 1’ll warrant. You have more than 
guessed at Gilbert's character.” 

“Gilbit Groovers,” continued Dick, holding 
his dripping hat impressively aloft, “is a adder, 
unworthy the sconfidence of a—of s’ciety !’’ 

“ While lying here with the white moonbeams 
shimmering across my face, 1 have formed a plan 
which I shall require your aid in carrying out. 
Its success will depend much upon your discre- 
tion, and your silence in regard to what you 
have seen to-night.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“ That is not so easily answered. Perhaps six 
months, possibly a year.” 

Richard had just raised one leg for the benefit 
of draining; the water was dripping slowly from 
his toes. While he held the limb suspended, 
Supported by his hands, he replied : 

“A great many things may happen, my frien’, 
"fore I'll ’spose ye. The sun may stop ‘flectin’ 
his loominous rays; the moon to shine like a orb ; 
the stars to wink in the ’therial bloo; the roarer 
borus to flare up into the sky; metoors to fall an’ 
Scomets to flourish their tails in ‘stonishment, 
fore I aboose your sconfidence !” 

Rough Diamond dropped his suspended leg, 
looked placidly into the fields of space, and Gnish- 
ed his p ions very deliberately, « 


the s strong and figurative language he had em- 








ployed. 





GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


“The drama is losing something every day 
that you remain unstarred, comical Richard !”” 

“Doubt the moral poority of the booras,” said 
Richard. 

“I wish the idea to prevail that I have fallen 
into the dock and am thoroughly drowned ; 
drowned and surging about in the waters of the 
bay. Iam desirous that this report shall reach 
the ears of my friends with such an air of verity 
that it shall induce a conviction of my death, 
which every day’s absence shall strengthen and 
confirm, till no doubt is left upon their minds. 
With your help, it will not be difficult to set such 
a supposition afloat, with attending circum- 
stances to give it high plausibility. If the story 
is once ingeniously started, it will soon assume 
the size I wish it to; for it is the tendency of 
all stories to grow larger and never decrease, 
especially hose of a mournful complexion. This 
announcement, backed as it will be by evidence 
in keeping with it, will grieve one of the best of 
mothers. My purpose, seen through other eyes, 
would seem unnecessarily cruel ; but I trust that 
my intent will in some measure justify the pro- 
ceeding, and the happy results fully compensate 
the paininflicted. I will give Gilbert ample time 
and opportunity to play his game to the end. 
When I appear again it will be to his confusion ” 

“ Haven’t allooded to the lady that feels a in- 
terest in ye, my frien’ ?”” 

‘Interest indeed! Tomy shame beit spoken, 
I deserve not the slightest remembrance, favor, 
or recognition from Miss Raeburn. If she deign- 
ed to speak of me to you, it was out of mere 
compassion for my fallen state. This little 
memento which she sent me by your hand, was 
for the purpose of awakening—if that were pos- 
sible—some portion of my better nature, and to 
remind me, perchance, of the past, and how I had 
changed since the days when mhteal love and 
contidence gave us mutual happiness. Here 
again I think I recognize the hand of Gilbert.” 

‘* Has a spassion for her hisself, p’r’aps ?”’ sug- 
gested Richard, shaking himself once more like 
a Newfoundland dog, who loves the water, and 
will jump in again if you will but throw in a stick. 


“ With my knowledge of the world and char- | 


acter, 1 ought to have known a friend from an 
enemy; but when I realize—as I do for the first 
time—the depths of this man’s perfidy, it is not 
singular that I could not know him.” 

“Put your hat on that stick,” advised Rich- 
ard, “as if it catched accidentally when you fell. 
Give it to me. Should say that’s ’bout the 
thing. S’pose nobody shouldn’t tind it, or 
shouldn’t know it if they did?” 

“ You must be here early in the morning to 
identify it when discovered, or to discover it if 
no one else does. You are to be uncommonly 
discreet. Gilbert is shrewd. Guard well your 
words. And bear in mind, Richard, that you are 
not to know me, meet me wherever you may, or 
in whatever disguise.” 

“ Wont be ’stonished if I should meet you in 
Cooba! Wont scognize ye till you say, ‘ Rich- 
ard, my frien’, I’m Alfid; ’cept this here roll 0’ 
bills !” 

“ Certainly,” answered Harper, smiling. “ You 
have happily caught the spirit of the part you are 
to act.’ 

All being arranged, and many details attended | 





| to which are here omitted, Dick was despatched 


to the nearest store for another hat to take the 
place of that he had left upon the wharf. At 
parting, Alfred gave the lad « half eagle, and 
additional instructions for the regulation of his 
conduct. 

Richard was very rich—he knew he was—but 
not proud, bearing his sudden wealth with his 
habitual philosophy. Stopping occasionally to 
look at the shining golden coin under the gas- 
burners, he pursued his way home. 

The swallow-tails and accompaniment, by some 
unaccountable chance, found their way into a 
bakery ; afver which mysterious incident a loaf of 
bread went in at number six, up the complain- 
ing stairs. Dick, who visibly had some con- 
nection with that transaction, fixed himself upon 
a rheumatic chair, took a Spanish cigar from his 
pocket, ignited it in the sickly candle-blaze, cross- 
ed his legs, settled serenely back, looked forgiv- 
ingly at his mother, pitied poor people and re- 
lapsed into a state of profound contentment. 





Judge Harper lived in fashionable style, kept 
servants, dined at a modish hour, and had a 
respectable turn-out in the way of horses and 
carriages.. He was set in opinion, iderered 





Ls 

suspicion not well understood. She sometimes 
thought that his character was but half-compre- 
hended ; that he drew back from the revelation 
of any inner knowledge of himself. When the 
judge talked bitterly of Alfred, reiterating the 
old menace of expelling him fiom his house and 
home, he found no sympathiser in his wife. 
When he extolled Gilbert, it was the same. She 
was fully aware that the young men were much 
together. Why, then, was not her son benefited 
by the companionship? This maternal query 
she had more than once tried to solve, but had 
never done se satisfuctorily. 

A painful doubt sometimes distarbed her mind ; 
yet Gilbert stood so high in her husband’s opin- 
ion, his conduct was generally so exemplary, his 
speech so insinuating, his words so well chosen, 
that she mentally repudiated her icions the 
| first time he had an opporcunity to display him- 
self to the best advantage. 

It was known to the judge that Alfred had 
| been captivated by the graces of Olive Raeburn, 
the daughter of a respectable, retired hant ; 
bat he was unwilling that anything serious should 
grow out of it. His reasons were never made 
quite plain to Mrs. Harper, who was differently 
d about the matter. Obstacles were 











himself quite infallible in most matters, and 
presented a fair, formal outside to the world. 


r 


| thrown in the way, disappointment and suffering 


| had been the result. 


He was the avowed enemy of unfashionable irre- | 


gularities, advocated system in all things, and 
clung tenaciously to the: usages of the past. 
During three years residence in the city of the 
Puritans, he had invariably exhibited the same 
grave, inflexible face, the same methodical un- 
bending figure, the same severe dignity of de- 
portment. 

Alfred was his only son, and had been a stu- 
divus, exemplary young man until the last year, 


She suspected there had 
been scheming, intrigue and wrong in connec- 
tion with the parties, but was unable to discover 


| how or by whom; yet it was a noticeable fact 


that previously Alfred had been of strictly tem- 
perate habits. She had endeavored on several 


| occasions to draw out Gilbert’s opinion concern- 
| ing Miss Raeburn, bat he was entirely non-com- 


here. 
| mittal. 


when, by some strange fatality, he became ac- | 


quainted with old Lee’s master. 


| for along time stood between his father and the 
! 





knowledge of Alfred’s moral obliquity ; but his 
conduct at length transpiring, called down from 
the high heaven of the judye’s greatuess a wither- 
ing sturm ot rebuke, which, irritating and wound- 
ing the delinquent’s pride, had no other effect 
than to increase the evil. 

Gilbert Groves was Judge Harper’s nephew. 
Mrs. Groves resided upon a smail estate lefi by 
her deceased husband. 


Mrs. Hucper | 


Such was the condition of things at the 
time Richard Lee made the acquaintance of 
Alfred Harper and. Gilbert Groves. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A VISIT OF SYMPATHY. 

A.rrep Harrer’s hat was found and identi- 
tied by his friends. Protracted and fraitiess search 
wus made for his body; but after a period such 
efforts were abandoned. The settled conviction 
came that Alfred was indeed no more. And 
time went on applying the ointment of days and 


| weeks to the wounded soul of the mother. 


Gilbert maintained a 


very friendly footing in his uncle’s family, and | 


was a frequent and welcome visitor. 
To all outward seeming a strong friendship 
subsisted between these young men, but so far as 


| Alfred was concerned, it was in appearance only, 
an inexplicable something in Gilbert awaking | 


both fear and distrust. The judge sorrowed that 


Alfred was not so steady-paced as his nephew; | 


while the latter, so far as human judgment could 


| discover, entertained no other feelings than those 
| that so much disturbed the serenity of his uncle. 


As Alfred lost his foothold in his father’s 
affections, Gilbert stepped in and occupied the 


| thoughtful he had grown to be! 


ground. Bat it was not thas with Mrs. Harper. | 


Alfred was her idol. 


| away from his father’s love, but never from hers. 


All sublunary things might change their form 


| and nature, but she would be true to her mater- 


| mal instincts. Her esteem for Gilbert was quali- 
fied and kept within certain limits by a singular 


He might gradually slip | 


With wondrous fortitude she bore up under the 
affliction. If she entertained any hope that Alfred 
was still in existence, she never mentioned it, 
keeping her thoughts, as she did her sorrow— 
in her own breast. 

The judge sustained the bereavement in char- 
acter, with firmness, few words, and decorum, 
though many thought the blow affected him 
deeply. Gilbert Groves was inconsolable at the 
loss of his friend and relative. His changed ap- 
pearance was remarked—how pale, sad and 
Unremitting 
were his attentions to the bereaved parents. The 
judge was more and more persuaded of the good- 
ness and correct principles of his nephew. 

There was another who might be supposed to 


| feel the melancholy demise of Alfred—Olive 


Raeburn—but custom gave her no right to show 
her grief, were it ever so poignant. If she suf- 
fered, it was silently, secretly ; so the sententious 
world consistently made no invidious remarks. 







































It was not without peculiar emotion that Gil- 
bert cailed so speak with her concerning Alfred's 


lamentable fate. He felt a fevered quickening of 
his blood when the servant ushered him into the 


or. 

While Gilbert surveyed the tasteful surround- 
ings and felt the sphere of the pervading genius, 
aspirations long cherished hened in his 
soul, urging him on in the devious way he had 
resolved to pursue. His perturbation increased 
as he perceived, with mental sight, the obstacles 
yet to be surmounted. The purity breathing 
about him revealed a fearful truth, telling that a 
moral gulf interposed between him and his 
wishes. 

A light step made him start from his momen- 
tary abstraction and change color. Miss Rae- 
burn returned his embarrassed salutations with 
cold politeness. 

“ My errand is not a cheerful one,” said Groves, 
looking at the carpet. 

Instinctively Olive gathered the idea that what 
he had to say related to Alfred Harper. 

“Has anything unfortunate occurred ?”’ sh 
inquired. 

“We suspect that—that,” Gilbert paused, as 
if he would defer the revelation as long as 
possible. 

“T think,” he resumed, perceiving Olive re- 
mained silent and attentive, “that you had 
friendly relations with my cousin?” 

Miss Raeburn glanced searchingly at the speak- 
er, and ‘asked what had happened with so much 
firmness, that Groves, despite his habitual self- 
control, regarded her with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

“He is missing,” he said. 

“ Under what circumstances ?” she asked. 

“ To-day a lad found his hat upon a wharf,” 
was the reply. 

“ He is drowned!’ exclaimed Olive, in a tone 
less firm. 

“* We fear such has been his fate,” said Groves. 
“« You may be aware that he was sometimes un- 
steady—not altogether temperate ‘”” 

“ [know that he kept bad company!” rejuincd 
Miss Raebarn. 

“ His error in that respect has been a source of 
continual regret to his friends; bat now we re- 
member only his many noble qualities,’ remark- 
ed Gilbert, mournfully, wiping his eyes with a 
snowy handkerchief. 

“Tam fally conscious that he was misappre- 
hended by his father and others,” Olive replied, 
in a voice sunken nearly to a whisper, yet per- 
fectly distinct. 

She arose and begged that he would excuse 
her for the present, unless he had farther partic- 
ulars to communicate, confessing she was much 
disturbed and shocked by the news which he 
brought. 

“I was about to withdraw; I feel that I also 
need to be alone. The relations subsisting be- 
tween Alfred and myself were of a very peculiar 
kind. I trust you will pardon this seeming weak- 
ness, for to me he was as a brother !’’ 

Gilbert buried his face in his handkerchief an 
instant, then walking to the hall with downcast 
face, took leave with much apparent emotion. 

Olive noted his demeanor so closely, that he 
felt a singular sense of relief when he knew that 
her dark eyes were no longer upon him. Fora 
purpose n#s melancholy, nothing could have 
been more egreeable than the enchantment of her 
presence—there was such fascination in her style 
of beauty, in her voice and movements. She 
was a prize worth striving for—rare, radiant, 
glorious in her moral attributes, resistless in the 
power of her personal loveliness. His temples 
and his heart throbbed with exci as he 
traversed the Mall, this way and that, hoping a 
calmer mood would visit him. 

Many things conspired to agitate him. He 
had trodden, step after step, toward a given ob- 
ject urtil he deemed it too late to retreat. If he 
experienced remorse, it was nothing akin to re- 
form ; if he desired strength, it was not to walk 
the tearful road of repentance ; if he called up his 
latent energies, it was not to labor them in the 
cause of virtue. 

Unwittingly he approached the spot where 
Eve Wilder was sitting. He viewed her atten- 
tively, and mentally pronounced the beauty of 
her face wondrous. He marvelled that one from 
the purlieus of Tumbledown Alley should carry 
with her such an atmosphere of moral purity. 
He drew nearer the girl, engaging her in conver- 
sation that he might look into her eyes-—her 
jnminous eyes, so calm and thoughtfal. 

He spoke gently—his voice sinking to its soft- 
est cadenco—as if kindness was the business of 
his life. From matters connected with her em- 
ployment, he spoke of her mother, being partic- 
ular in his inquiries concerning her, which ques 
tions perplexed Eve not a little, not well under- 
standing why a stranger should be so much 
interested in her affairs. He then pursued his 
way in meditative mood. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
DICK IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Miss Raepurn, agreeably to her promise to 
Richard, called at Lee’s, and her benevolent na- 
ture was so much affected by what she saw there 
that she resolved to do something for the family. 
Believing our hero to be a bright, intelligent lad, 
she mentioned his case to her father, strongly 
commending him as a fit object of philanthropic 
effort. In consequence of her representations 
the youth was sent for. Obeying the summons 
promptly, and being duly announced by a ser- 
vant, he entered Mr. Raeburn’s elegant drawing- 
room with his hat on and his hands in his pockets. 
The reader will be good enough to remember 
the various articles of Richard’s toilet, from his 
large boots to the crown of his hat—he had boots 
for special occasions {a pair of cast-off ones) 
although he often appeared without any in the 
streets. 

“ How’d ye do, Miss Roobins ?’ he said, col- 
lectedly, recognizing Olive. 

Mr. Raeburn fixed his glasses carefully upon 
his nose, then turned a long, wondering look 
upon Good-for-Nothing. The latter stood it like 
a soldier, calmly and unabashed. The old gen- 
tleman east an inquiririg, puzzled glance at his 
daughter, who had taken the precaution to cover 
her lips with her handkerchief to conceal a smile. 

‘“What’s your ’pinion?” inquired Dick, as 
Mr. Raeburn again commenced the scrutiny of 


his person. 

“What are you?” demanded the latter, 
sharply. 

“A exile in disguise.” 

“What?” 


“T b’long to the royal fam’ly !” 

“What do you say ?” 

“T’m one the suverrins !” 

“He means that he’s one of the sovereign peo- 
ple,” said Olive. 

“T don’t know what to make of you!” added 
the questioner, gazing dubiously at Dick. 

“Y’m a native ’Merican !” responded Richard. 

“‘T’m inclined to believe you a good-for-noth- 
ing,” said Mr. Raeburn. 

“That’s the prevailin’ ’pinion, Roobins; like 
to have my mind “loominated with sunthin’ 

w.? 

“ Tell me, sir, what you intend to do ?” 

“Shall go agin furrin inflooences ; stick to the 
principils of seventy-six ; down with the pope, 
an’ up with the constitootion ?” 

“ Olive, I think you have picked up a vaga- 
bond.” Then to Richard. ‘Look at me, sir, 
and answer my questions. What do you fol- 
low?” 

“My nose when I go for'ard, swaller-tails 
when I go ’tother way.” 

Mr. Raeburn grew nervous, moved his chair a 
little and stroked his chin, while Olive prudently 
continued in the eclipse of her handkerchief. 

“Where do you eat and sleep ?” resumed the 
gentleman. 

“B’long to a secret s’ciety; ag’in the rooles 
to answer that ’quiry ; would ’commodate ye ’f 
I could; got a charickter to stain; couldn’t 
violate a ooth. Go on; don’t be sec 1 


Spect my legs was made to walk with, my tongue 


| to give em as good as they send, an’ my fists 
| was institooted to fend myself with. 


Was born 
to eat off a broken plate, to break my teeth on a 
stone, to sleep in a dog-kennel, to be kicked 
*bout by them that wears thick boots, to hang, to 
drown, to starve, to freeze, or go to the house 
erection. Possibly I was brung into existence 
to be a nabob with servints ; and ag’in,”’ con- 
tinued Dick, elevating his right hand, “ p’r’aps 
I’s born to be a gov’rnor, a medical man, a 
scounsellor at lor, or a minister the gospil, or a 
editor, or to sail ’hind the mast.” 

“I’m prophet enough to predict the end you'll 
make,” replied Mr. Raeburn. ‘ Were you less a 
good-for-nothing, I would offer you a situation. 
I wanted a lad to black my boots, run of errands, 
and make himself generally useful !” 

“Bliged for your ’nevolent ’tentions ; heart’s 
swellin’ with ’motion; pen’trated with gratitood ; 
feelin’s is meltin’; am ’fected to tears; aint ’ser- 
vin’ sich favors; couldn’t think ’ceptin’ your 
offers; aint high ’nough in the scale o’ bein’ to 
be a menooal in your fam’ly an’ black boots; 
ought to fall down an’ ’brace your knees !” 

Mr. Raeburn gave indications of having some- 
thing in his throat that gave much uneasiness ; 
he coughed, rubbed his forehead, took up his 
newspaper, laid it down, raised his spectacles 
above his nose, replaced them, and then looked 
steadily at Good-for-Nothing Dick. 

“You can go!” he said, at length. “My 
business with you is finished. You are too much 
above my comprehension to be interesting ; you 
remind me of the head of an old sinner placed on 
a short pair of legs. My house would not be 
benefited by your presence. Your quaint brain, 
like a greedy sponge, has absorbed effrontery 
enough for the oldest rogue that ever graduated 
from Tumbledown Alley.” 

“Tis gratifyin’ to hear ye; you speak with 
shroodness, an’ understan’ my scase; done me 
good deal o’ good; mind is ‘lightened ; thoughts 
elevated ; my sins rebooked ; my natoor poorified. 
Sorry to go; could stan’ an’ hear ye talk till 
dark. But have dooties to tend to; s’pose I 
must go. Have a ’portant case in coort—must 
’sult my ’torney.” 

Richard placed his hands under his swallow- 
tails and serenely tipped himself up on his toes. 

“°F T seen anybody,” he was kind enough to 
add, “‘ wants to black boots for the sake ’provin’ 
his mind, ’Il recommend ye to him, though you’re 
’paratively a stranger. Love to courage virtoous 
old _gen’lemen that love hoomanity, an’ want to 
poorify it; it’s a bootiful spettakel, Roobins! 
’F ye want to see me ag’in, ’ll find me to home 
’tween the hours ten an’ leven, fore part the day.” 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Mr. Raeburn turned his back on Richard and 
freed his mind to some extent to Olive. He was 
astonished that she should interest herself in such 
a character; it showed a want of knowledge of 
human nature. He passed judgment on him at 
a glance, before he asked him a single question. 
He trusted she would now be satisfied. He cer- 
tainly had intended to humor her desire to benefit 





P 
*bout sayin’ whatever ’curs to ye.” 

“Do you attend a Sabbath school ?” 

“ Teaches a class; mind natrilly runs in that 
d’rection ;.sperience great snatisfaction in that 
way.” 

“Do you go to church ?” 

“« Twice an’ three times a Sunday; sometimes 
open evenin’ meetin’s.” 

“Are you hearing all this, Olive?” inquired 


the h youth ; but he had no such idea now. 
He (Dick) had been spoiled by companionship 
with the vicious ; it was too late to correct habits 
so deeply fixed. She would doubtless hear of 
him, before long, in some of the criminal reports. 
Such as he filled our prisons and charitable in- 
stitutions. There was no practicable method of 
reforming these youthfal sinners. 

At a gesture from Olive, Richard paused on 





a) 
Mr. Raeburn, quite astounded at the answers he 
was receiving. 

“Can you read?” he added, directing his 
attention again to Richard. 

« Readin’ come as natril to me as walkin’; 
never had to learn; intooition, Roobins!” 

“Can you repeat the Lord’s Prayer?” 

“ Could say it when I’s a infant.” 

«Be good enough to let me hear you repeat 
it?” 

“Don’t use it now; use one my own com- 
posin’ ; ’grees with me better.” 

“Do you know what the common statutes have 
to say about vagrants and vagabonds ?” 

“Never heard the common statoos speak; 
know what Adam Bell says.” 

“Who is Adam Bell ?”’ 

“Ripresentatoor; sets on the legislatoor; 
presents bills ; makes speeches ’fore the house ; 
goes in for lors; ’quaintance mine; introduce ye, 
sometime.” 

“T hope you are listening, Olive?” said Mr. 
Raeburn. 

The young lady signified that she was. 

“What have you to say concerning your 
father?” 

‘Not ’stinguished for his mentil ’quirements.” 

Ts he living ?” 

“ Killed in a skrimmage ; shot with a pocket- 
pistil; damaged with a bar; body preserved in 
Old Holland.” 

“Does your mother tell you the evils of bad 
company ?” 

“‘ Never said no sich words ; refooses to speak 
to me "bout morils; can’t git a word out her head 
’cernin’ ’ligion an’ principils.” 

“That accounts for your uncouthness. 
pected something of the kind.” 

‘‘ Hasn’t said a kind word to me since I’s a in- 
fant the size that pianny-stool.” 

Olive made the subject clearer to her father by 
informing him that Dick’s mother was dumb. 

The catechist found himself nonplussed at 
every point, and began to suspect that he had 
not approached Richard Lee in exactly the right 
Spirit ; an error he was at a loss to know how to 
remedy. 

“Dick, you’re a miserable Dick—a cool, pre- 
cocious, impudent Dick!” he added, in a voice 
not indicative of much affection for his daugh- 
ter’s protege. ‘I sent for you,” he added, “at 
Olive’s desire; she wishes me to assist you.” 

“Tt fills me with gratitood!” responded Dick. 

“T find you a perverted, lost lad,” continued 
Raeburn. “I honestly think there’s not much 
good in you—no sense of moral obligation, no 
ambition—nothing but Dick Lee. I can’t con- 
ceive what you live for?” 

“ Made to live same’s a watch’s made to go. 


I sus- 


the threshold of the room, and had the pleasure 
of hearing these not very flattering remarks. 
He was moving toward the door, when Mr. 
Raeburn begged him to stop and receive a half- 
dollar to pay him for his precious time. 

“Don’t cept charity, myself; ’ll take it for 
Soosan, though; Soosan’s my mother. Thank 
ye, Mr. Roobins ; ’ll put your name on the list of 
charitibil people.” Richard pocketed the money 
with gracious sang froid, the donor immediately 
leaving the room. 

“ Richard Lee,” said Olive, laying her white 
hand on Dick’s arm, “I am sure I would gladly 
better your condition.” 

The gentle voice vibrated to Dick’s heart! 

“Ido not think my father meant you unkindly ; 
on the contrary he was disposed to aid you; but 
your freedom displeased him. I regret that you 
have not passed a more satisfactory ination 
An humble situation, with the prospect of some- 
thing better, is better than none.” 

“Don’t want to black boots, Miss Roobins ; 
got no taste for that ’ployment, if I had, would 
set up On my own ’count an’ not have no mas- 
ter; would black your boots—do anythin’ for you, 
but ‘ject bein’ servint to anybody else, to be 
ordered ’bout like a dog! Ruther run wild in 
the streets an’ have my liberty than be a drudge— 
one a callin’ this way, an’ one a callin’ that. 
What’s sich life good for? Know there’s a 
diff’rence ’tween you an’ I; can’t be like ye— 
don’t ’spect to be. ’Bliged to ye, ’cause you took 
ainterest in me; but can take care myself. Spect 
mother’s bad ’nough off, though ; would be hap- 
pier if she’s with Jenny.” 

“Twill help your mother, Richard, if she is 
really deserving, which Ido not doubt. To be 
dumb and poor, and the wife of a drunken hus- 
band, is to have a strong claim upon the sym- 
pathies of the benevolent. Try to lighten her 
lot as much as possible by being a good boy, 
Richard.” 





“ But I’m sich a vagabones, Miss Roobins !” 

“Not at all, Richard! Your faults are not so 
much of the heart as of the head; and errors of 
both head and heart may be corrected, in the 
majority of cases.” 

“That’s cheerin’!” said Dick, with a smile. 
“S’posed I’s c’rupt clear through!” 

“ You are thinking of my futher; but, my lad, 
he is much better than he seems; yet I confess 
that he lacks skill to do a good act gracefully. 
Will you do me the favor to carry this note to 
your mother?” 

“Would do it if I had to go on my knees, if 
*twould scommodate ye!” 

“T believe you, Richard! 
bill, which I can well spare—not the end but the 
beginning of my good will.” 





“ How’d ye spect to git your pay ag’in?” 





“Good deeds never pass unrewarded. Do you 
know what I mean ?” 

“Feared I don’t ’zactly ; ‘ll try to study it out.” 

“Do, Richard ; and try to change your course 
a little.” 

“What's the use? A good-for-nothing, I be ; 
folks that know more’n I do, say so. Public 
’pinion’s ag’inst me; known wherever I go; 
charickter’s made; must foller the promptin’s 
my mind; keep on’s I’ve begun; got a strong 
start—can’t stop.” 

“There are many things which you are good 
fot, Richard Lee. You are an active, sharp- 
witted lad, with a bountiful gift of common sense. 
Many a man has made his fortune on less capi- 
tal than you have. You may be a merchant 
prince, yet, or a member of congress, or a noted 
professional man. All you require is inclination, 
added to perseverance. Those who call you 
good-for-nothing, do so thoughtlessly, without 
pondering the import of their words. I do not 
know a lad of your age possessing more tact and 
shrewdness. Go home, Richard, and encourage 
the idea that you are destined to be a wise and 
useful man.” 

“Eve Wilder talks that way,” answered Dick. 

Olive asked who Eve Wilder was ? 

“Girl; sells apples corner the Common; got 
good deal learnin’; can read an’ write; very 
’telligent; hasn’t much knowledge the world, 
though.” : 

Olive remembered having seen a little girl 
selling apples at the place designated, and ad- 
vised Richard to heed her advice, if she spoke so 
sensibly. 

“Vl ran it over in my head,” he returned. 

Opening the door, Olive dismissed Dick with 
apleasant smile, which he loved to think of long 
afterward. Presently her father joined her in 
the parlor in an exceedingly problematical state 
of mind. He demanded to know her present 
opinion of Richard Lee. Olive answered that 
he was not wanting in shrewdness, whatever 
might be his other defects. 

“Nor overgrown impudence!” interposed Mr. 
Raeburn, tartly. 

“T warned you that he was brusque and defi- 
cient in courtliness,” she added. 

“T do not imagine,” said her father, gravely, 
“that the words of our vernacular can be so 
combined as to do justice to his qualities, for he 
unites in his grotesque person the humor of a 
wag, the impertinence of a middy, the self-pos- 
session of an Indian sachem !” 

“T incline to the opinion that you did not ap- 
proach him in precisely the best way.” 

“Tshould have approached him with a cow- 
hide, I suppose !”’ 

“Richard’s perceptions are acute; he read 
your feelings ina moment. He saw the surprise 
with which you received him, and measured the 
amount of your charity while you were adjust- 
ing your spectacles. He was conscious that your 
sympathies were turning from him, before you 
opened your lips. Something like pride and 
loathing was observable in your countenance as 
you deliberately ran him over from head to foot. 
He felt that he had nothing in common with you. 
You obviously treated him as one so vary far 
below you in the scale that you could with diffi- 
culty see him ; that you should speak to him was 
of itself a condescension for which he ought to 
be grateful. Richard has mixed with those of 
his own class on terms of equality, and expects 
to meet you and others on the same basis. You 
expected respectful deference from Richard Lee, 
without remembering that you had done nothing 
to win either his respect or confidence.” 

“Olive, I think you are putting me into the 
crucible !” 

“ You hold him to the same responsibilities as 
those educated and moving in your own circle. 
You look for fruit where there has been no cul- 
ture—goodness and ambition where there has 
been neither precept or example.” 

“ You reason rarely, I confess !” 

“The poor, the outcast need rare reasoners ; 
few real advocates have the degraded occupants 
of the Tumbledown-alleys of thronged cities. 
Their griefs and deprivations seldom work 
through the crust of what we call ‘our best so- 
ciety.’ Undoubtedly, in the clear-seeing eyes of 
the Father of all people, high and low, what we 
term best is often worst. Who thinks to pause 
and make friendly excuses for the ill manners of 
a Dick Lee? Who of the rich habitats of this 
street makes a plea for the short-comings of the 
ignorant? Reverse the question, and ask who 
holds them in scorn and contempt, and it is easy 
to answer.” 

“‘ Many of your conclusions are just and speak 
well for your sympathies ; but I will do nothing 
for the boy !” said Mr. Raeburn, firmly. 

And so the matter ended. 

The subject of this discussion, meantime, stroll- 
ed to Eve Wilder’s corner. Her tidy person was 
wrapped in a large woollen shawl, according to 
her custom on chilly days. 

“T shall now inform you what I propose to 
do,” she said, speaking with a trifling show of 
importance. When she had made this very pre- 
cise announcement, she adjusted her shawl with 
the air of one who has settled a weighty matter. 

“Am all ’tention,” said Richard. 

“Do you observe that large letter, cut from 
pasteboard, on the handle of my basket ?” 

“?Thout doubt, Miss Wilder!” 

“Permit me to ask what it is, Mr. Lee?” con- 
tinued Eve, with gracious dignity. 

“Looks like a harrer; but haven’t no settled 
*pinion bout it.” 

“Then I must tell you that it is the letter A— 
the very first of the alphabet !” 

Richard retreated a few paces and contem- 
plated “‘ A” through his hand, as persons look at 
paintings, sometimes. 

“ Shouldn't b’lieved it spossible! ’most doubt 
the evidence my senses !” 

“If you will be a little attentive, and conduct 
yourself properly, I’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do, Richard Lee! Every day I shall fasten a 
letter of the alphabet to my basket-handle, that 


| when you pass this way, you can’t help remark- 


It is a five dollar | 


ing it. I should suppose you might learn one 
letter a day, easy enough, at which rate it will 
take twenty-four days to get through the alpha- 
bet. What is your opinion of my plan ?” 


It was not difficult to see, through the veil of 
playfulness and pretension which Eve had assum- 
ed, that there was an expression of deep earnest- 
ness in her eyes as she looked up and waited for 
Dick’s answer. 

“Not very couragin’; haven’t a zalted ’pinion 
of learnin’ ; never took to lit’rary pursoots ; in- 
clinations don’t run in that d’rection. Couldn’t 
*quire knowledge letters if I’s to try ever so much. 
You see, my young frien’, the time’s past for 
*provin’ my mind.” 

“You can learn one letter at a time, you 
know?” 

“Don’t see it in that attitood,” said Richard, 
mildly. “ Might do for people limited ’pacities ; 
scorn to learn less’n a dozen letters to once !” 

“Tread in a paper this morning—it is very 
nice to read in papers, Richard—that the largest 
mountain can be moved by taking away a grain 
of earth at a time, and keeping steady at it,” re- 
plied Eve. 

‘Papers ought to know bettter! Sich croodi- 
ties prejoodice the risin’ mind of yooth. Editoors 
should limit their dooties to a certain d’rection, 
which is to sound the ’larm in the ears the nation, 
warn ’em ag’inst the pope an’ his doops, an’ 
other p’litical abooses !”’ 

“T don’t know anything about that, but I wish 
you to remember that this is A?” said Eve, en- 
treatingly. 

“P’r’aps I'll member it, an’ p’r’aps I wont!” 
said Richard. 

Some new ideas percolated through the boy’s 
brain as he pursued his way home. The gentle- 
ness of Olive and the disinterestedness of Eve 
were not lost upon him. A beam of human sun- 
shine had fallen across his dark mental sky, and 
was maintaining a doubtful conflict with the 
clouds of ignorance and misdirection—faintly 
lightening the gloom. There was no definite 
thought of amendment, but a dim perception of 
a life unlike that he led—a half consciousness of 
human obligations and moral bonds. He was 
true to the trust Olive had reposed in him; he 
delivered the money to his mother, explaining 
the manner of its reception. Something very 
much like a hopeful expression flitted over the 
care-worn visage of Mrs. Lee; there was a little 
brightening in her cheerless life. 





CHAPTER IX. 
SUBTERRANEAN LIFE. 


THERE was the usual amount of noise and 
obscurity in Tumbledown Alley; tattered chil- 
dren swarmed to and fro, laughed, cried, shouted, 
bickered and buffeted. A disagreeable steam, 
like that from human bodies in a crowded room, 
pervaded the circumscribed passages, oozing out 
feverishly into Broad Street. The accustomed 
transparency, dim and stifled, glimmered in the 
mist over ‘Your Money’s Worth;” while a 
feebler light struggled and fought its way up 
from the cellar across the way ; from the door of 
which the miscellaneous articles of trade, includ- 
ing onions and puppies, had been withdrawn. 
The shrieks of an unhappy violin floated out of 
the lair to mingle with other discordant sounds. 
Richard Lee was sitting upon the steps listening 
to the confused din of voices, the shuffling of feet, 
and other indications of life that rolled up from 
below, when Adam Bell touched him upon the 
shoulder. 

“Vagrants and vagrancy!” he exclaimed, 
wiping his mild fuce with an immensity of red 
handkerchief. ‘‘ What are they doing here ?” 

“The furrin pop’lation’s amoosin’ theirselves 
by dancin’,” Richard said. 

“Do you suppose,” queried Adam, reflec- 
tively, “that there are deserving objects of 
charity hereabouts? Not old sinners that have 
got so seasoned into a crooked form that they 
can’t be straightened,” he added, with a trifle 
more enthusiasm, “but youthful offenders that 
have some heart left to appeal to ?” 

“My frien’, it’s persoomed there is; should 
say you'll find yoothful vagrants an’ joovenile 
vagabones down there a dancin’ like all possest 
*thout any knowledge the principils you go ’bout 
“culcatin’. ’Low me to add, you ought to try to 
allooviate their suff’rin’s.”’ 

The considerate Richard heaved a pitying sigh, 
and contemplated his elder companion from an 
elevated plane of consciousness. 

“Dear me!” resumed the philanthropist. 
“T am again forced to repeat that the world is 
little better than a failure. When I look at it 
from a certain point of view, it surely has the 
appearance of a botch ; and yet should I call it 
a botch, I expect I should cast blame on some 
party or other supposed to be at the bottom of it. 
Do you think, Richard, there has been a blunder 
somewhere ?” 

“Things was throwed together in a hurry an’ 
haven’t got regoolated. The ’chinery 0’ s’ciety 
hasn’t got to runnin’ fairly; there’s a nooness 
*bout it that'll wear off, I s’pect, in the coorse a 
few centoories. There’s friction, my frien’ !” 

“ Yes, there’s friction,” quoth Adam Bell. 

“And fiction,” said Richard. 

“And fiction,” repeated the philanthropist, in 
a placid voice. 

Adam Bell was credulous ; a creature of im- 
pulse—a person to be easily controlled and led 
here and there, according to the dictates of anoth- 
er’s will, especially if that will ran parallel with 
the grand objects of his life. 

“ Lead the way, Richard,” he added, exhibit- 
ing the calm cheerfulness of one who feels that 
he is doing his duty to society and the Author of 
society. 

“Do everythin’ I tell you, then there wont be 
no trouble,” said Richard. 

Fall of the idea that constantly haunted him, 
Adam followed his young guide down some dirty 
steps into the cellar; where a spectacle to him 
most strange and anomalous presented. City 
people, citizens of the world, would have seen 
nothing particularly surprising; but it had not 
been the privilege of Adam Bell to note life im- 
mured in damp and narrow walls, crazy attics, 
and subterranean lairs. His simple nature was 
innocent in the knowledge of sach matters : 
these phases in the changeful panorama had not 
rolled before his vision in their varied aspect ; 








neither could they be found at their worst in the 





<a 





puritan city, yet sufficiently marked to excite his 
wonder. 

The place was not spacious, but space was 
economized and made the most of. The counter, 
a rough board placed upon two barrels—had 
been pushed to the wall, and a low, square. 
posted bed at the opposite extremity turned upon 
its side and secured in that position. <A corner 
was cozily and compactly occupied by the green 
grocer’s children and the green grocer’s puppies ; 
a companionship eminently illustrative of the 
ambition of the canine race to aspire to human 
friendship. 

A heated, offensive atmosphere met Adam 
Bell—went choking down his throat, carrying its 
load of poison into the lungs. The muffled din 
he had heard outside, no longer deadened by the 
intervention of walis, was now a heavy, incessant 
tramp, supporting, as a basis, a great deal of 
boisterous mirth, which served to bewilder him, 
The company was mixed; there was a total 
disregard to nationality and complexion, every 
color between ebony and white being represented, 
producing a general effect unique and striking, 
The tall and the short, the thin and the corpulent, 
the old and the young, the tolerably and the in- 
tolerably ragged, the dirty and the dirtiest, met 


bond to unite them. 

“T wonder,” said Adam, in a low tone, while 
he regarded the dancers benevolently, ‘if these 
people ever seriously reflect on the solemn con- 
cerns of life ; if they consider where they are and 
what they are; where they came from and where 
they are going, and what the upshot of the whole 
thing will be! I doubt if they have ever ponder- 
ed these matters, and contemplated the sublime 
aspects of existence. As for myself, my son,” 
tears came to the eyes of Adam Bell—* I live 
for humanity, labor for it and dream of it—hu- 
manity s0 great, so diversified, so mysterious.” 

The philanthropist paused, sighed, and then 
resumed : 

“TI wonder, too, if the rich and professedly 
pious look after people like these ; and if society 
is acquainted with the cellars of cities where the 
poor and ignorant dwell? I should say no; I 
should say they ignore the existence of beings 
like these. They keep them out of church and 
out of print—because some fine lady or some 
fine gentleman might be shocked !” 

Adam paused again, but soon added : 

“And what a pity it would be for an elegant 
lady who worships God in brocade, on a crimson 
cushion, and reads prayers out of a gold-edged 
book, to be shocked! I should like to know if 
the delicate creatures who are seen at the best 
churches, in the best pews, in their best clothes, 
and with their best smiles, are really made of the 
best clay!” 

Mr. Bell slowly drew his hand over his fore- 
head as if the thought he had started perplexed 
him. 
“T can see where the difference begins, and I 
will tell you, my son; I have made it, as I once 
remarked to you, a study. It all comes from 
the misdirection of youth ; if there were no neg- 
lected children and juvenile. offenders, there 
would be no grown up sinners and criminals. I 
have some property, Richard, and I intend to 
spend it in charitable investments. I do this for 
the reason that there has been a blunder.” 

“Tt don’t ’quire much acootness to ’scover 
there’s been a oversight; know, ’cause I’ve felt 
the ’fects of it sence my earliest yooth ; can see 
it lustrated anywhere I go, an’ it’s the same in 
Eurip.” 

“TI am called a monomaniac,” continued 
Adam, “and perhaps I am; but if I am, it was 
my nature soto be. I may be wrong in my 
ideas of doing good; but it consoles me to think 
that ifIam wrong, somebody will come after 
me who will be right. I possibly am misled in 
judgment; but somebody, eventually, will not 
be. Yes, the matter will be solved before the 
final winding up of all these arrangements—all 
that we see and hear and know.” 

“T take that attitood of the case,” returned 
Richard, impressively, elevating his eyebrows. 
“Things’ll grow loocid *fore hoomanity breaks 
down. The trooth’ll shine like a metoor, my 
frien’, an’ you’ll shine, too, like a loominous 
star,” the lad raised his right hand and pointing 
in the direction of the skies, added, “ shine like a 
loominous star in the ceroolean atmisphere !” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know, my poor boy! 
Sometimes I think I shall come short of it—and 
there’s no knowing what other mistakes may oc- 
cur. There’s nothing we can count upon— 
nothing we can really reckon upon as certain.” 

“That’s the trouble, Adim—our sconfidince is 
shooken an’ injoored. Why is our sconfidince 
shooken an’ injoored? °F there’s been one blun- 
der there may ‘nother ; ’cause what’s happened 
once may ‘cur ag’in, and’ same causes prodooce 
same ‘fects. All ’bont us is transitoory an’ 
deloosive ; 23 you *propriately ’served, we can’t 
fasten our ’maginations on anythin’ with the 
‘surance it’ll "pear an’ assoome the ’plexion we 
spected ’twould.”’ 

A smal! pattern of a Frenchman clutching at 
the throat of a violin, made frantic endeavors to 
produce harmony; but the harder he elbowed, 
and the tighter he tugged at the instrument's 
windpipe, the more dolefully its queaked and com- 
plained ; it cried for mercy as plainly as ever 
fiddle did; it threw itself upon its knees—it 
supplicated and wept; and failing to move the 
obdurate tyrant, flew into a shrill passion, remon- 
strated, threatened, and still unsuccessfal, ex- 
pired in greivous agony with a wiry moan of 
despair. 

When the dancing ceased the master of cere- 
monies approached Richard, who introduced 
Adam Bell by simply announcing his name. 
The master of ceremonies was pleased to be ia 
he doubted that it was 
Adam Bell, examined his face closely, and a 


high and facetious spirits ; 


length seizing his hand in a tumult of joy, de- 
clared all his doubts were removed. Adam Bell 
was surrounded by the mottled assemblage, and 
pushed into the room with much merriment and 
not a litle pinching and poking. 
“ Be calm, my frien’! exhorted Richard. 
The gentle ladies overwhelmed him with ab- 


surd questions. What was the cause of his long 





absence? Where hadhe been? Had he re 
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formed his habits! How was Mrs, Adam Bell 
and the small Bells! Did he beat his bedridden 
grandmother, as formerly! These pleasantries 
confused and bewildered Adam Bell; nor was 
his embarrassment lessened when his fair tor. 
mentors insisted upon shaking hands with him 
with a warmth which they assared him was but 
a feeble expression of their friendship. One 
demanded a lock of hair, another cut a batton 
from his coat, and a third abstracting his hand- 
kerchief rent it into strips and distributed them 
for keepsakes. But the crowning outrage Was 
compelling him to swallow an odious mixture of 
gin and water, an indignity which he stoutly re- 
sisted until Richard in a whisper admonished 
him to submit; so Adam Bell prepared himself 
Tle was 
then mulcted in payment of a prodigious quantity 
of the same execrable compound, when the violin 
having been resuscitated, called the dancers to 
the floor. Richard apologized for the inelegance 
of his dancing pumps and led off with a buxom, 
good-humored young Irishwoman in a series of 
inimitable evolutions, gyrations and postures, 


for a dish of repentance on the morrow, 


Adam Beil’s expanding eyes followed the lad’s 
antic boots down the middle and up the sides; 
crossing over and crossing back; balancing to 
the north, south, cast and west; kicking up and 
kicking down; executing single and double 
shuflles ; taking steps marvellous to see; per- 
forming fantastic pirousttes ; leaping up lightly 
and descending with a crash ; making impromptu | 
digressions to the right and left; dashing this | 
way and that. 

Presently Adam Rell felt a glow in his stomach 
and a glow in his brain. New sets of nerves 
seemed to spring into life, teeming with new sus- 
ceptibilities and inclinations desiring new forms 
of expression. ITis heels grew restive, his feet 
wanted to lift, his arms to flourish, his fingers 
to gesticulate. He was conscious of a wonder- 
ful flow of spirits; his thoughts came and went 
like flashing meteors ; he nevor was 80 intellec- 
tual, so brilliant, so profound, so inwardly elate. 
One hand got to going; one thumb and finger 
snapped in contempt of mortal care and in the 
face of melancholy. By and-by one leg began 
to move mechanically, like a mediam’s arm in 
spiritaal rapport; then the other grew unman- 
ageable, and Adam Bell threw himself into the 
excited vortex of human crea) and lated 
the whimsicalities of Richard Lee, 

In this state of mind and body, at the next and 
subsequent pauses in the whirl and tumult, he 
yielded to temptation and imbibed the compounds 
80 disagreeable an hour ago. He was in a uni- 
versal fervor and an enthusiasm of motion. His 
perceptions underwent important transformations ; 
the poverty of the place, the steam of the per- 
spiring air, the motleyness of the company, were 
forgotten. Complexions blended, the distine- 
tions of society were lost, and glorious equality 
prevailed. Adam Bell had a vague idea that he 
heard ravishing music, that there was some noise 
in hie vicinity, and that his feet were consider- 
ably agitated. He suspected thare were electric 
ecls in his stomach, shooting shocks of delight 
into his nerves; and young motors in his legs. 
He pranced and pitched, seesawed and capered, 
danced his right limb, making it pendulate and 
quiver, then danced the other; but obtained no 
relief until his mouth opened like a safety-valve 
and let off a shout, which, doing him good, he 
allowed a succession of them to escape. 

Richard was also excited somewhat, and ex- | 
horted Adan: Bell to express himself as much as 
conyenient; and Adam Bell declared that would 
be parliamentary. The hilarity increased. The 











children in the corner whimpered and the pup- 


pies howled lugubriously, alarmed at the happi- 
ness around them; while the ricketty floor shook 
beneath the tread of frantic feet. Vagrants and 
vagrancy passed from the mind of Adam Bell ; 
neglected children cast no shadow upon his mem- 
ory ; the cause of crime fled away, and there 


remained scarcely a suspicion that there was a | 


“ blunder” anywhere. 

“ Better keep your eyes "boat ye!” advised 
Richard, in a low, burried tone. Having breath. 
ed this mysterious admonition to Adam, Richard 
managed to fall against the temporary bulkhead 
that had bitherto kept the groceries within proper 
limits, producing a disruption of the entire stock 
which tumbled out among the dancers and was 
trodden into vegetable jam. A fleshy lady step- 
ped apon the pumice, and losing her equilibriam, 
overwhelmed the violinist like an avalanche, in 
her descent, collapsing his instrament, which 
died with a hollow gurgle and got beyond the 
reach of its enemiew—horsehair and rosin, aided 
and abetted by the Freachman—forever. 

This mischance produced a general feeling of 
ill-hamor that found vent in sappressed mutter- 
ings and hard words, speedily fullowed by blows, 
and presently a universal state of wartare ex- 
isted, each fariously assaalting the person nearest 
him. There was « harried interchange of per- 
sonal injuries—blackencd eyes and wounded 
faces. 

“Time to be goin’—watch’ll be down here a 
knockin’ em!” whispered Richard to Adam. 

His warning was timely, for at that moment 
Andrew Sharp, atuended by half a dozen Hrother 
watchmen, burst open the door and rushed inte 
the cellar. 

“ Now’s our ‘toonity—jump for the sidewalk !” 
added Dick. 

Adam Bell was collared while trying to fol 
low this friendly advice 

“Punch him under the ear!’ cried Richard 
who had gained the steps 

Adam Bell “ ponched him ander the ear,” 
and heard a heavy fall, which rounded like a log, 
but he helieved it might have been a watchman 
he did not stop to invertigate, however, but 

made a hasty, reeling exodas from the premises 
Seeing his staggering gait, Dick put hie head t 
his back like a batteriag ram, and pushed him 
up the alley with ready zeal 

“Who's playing on the base drum, Dickard *” 
asked Adam. 

“That's the watchman a brovsin’ em,” se 
plied Kichard, compovediy 

“ Pash a little famer!” quoth Adam. 

“Watchman have good ‘eal "thority; aller 
carry pistila, hooks, ruffles an’ desk lanters 


































puritan city, yet sufficiently marked to excite his 
wonder. 

The place was not spacious, but space wag 
economized and made the mostof. The counter, 
a rough board placed upon two barrels—had 
been pushed to the wall, and a low, square. 
posted bed at the opposite extremity turned upon 
its side and secured in that position. A corner 
was cozily and compactly occupied by the green 
grocer’s children and the green grocer’s puppies ; 
a companionship eminently illustrative of the 
ambition of the canine race to aspire to human 
friendship. 

A heated, offensive atmosphere met Adam 
Bell—went choking down his throat, carrying its 
load of poison into the lungs. The mufiled din 
he had heard outside, no longer deadened by the 
intervention of walis, was now a heavy, incessant 
tramp, supporting, as a basis, a great deal of 
boisterous mirth, which served to bewilder him, 
The company was mixed; there was a total 

' disregard to nationality and complexion, every 
color between ebony and white being represented, 
| producing a general effect unique and striking, 
The tall and the short, the thin and the corpulent, 


the old and the young, the tolerably and the in- + 


tolerably ragged, the dirty and the dirtiest, met 
upon a common platform, and found a common 
| bond to unite them. 
“T wonder,” said Adam, in a low tone, while 
he regarded the dancers benevolently, ‘if these 
| people ever seriously reflect on the solemn con- 
| cerns of life ; if they consider where they are and 
| what they are; where they came from and where 
they are going, and what the upshot of the whole 
thing will be! I doubt if they have ever ponder- 
| ed these matters, and contemplated the sublime 
aspects of existence. As for myself, my son,” 
tears came to the eyes of Adam Bell—“ I live 
for humanity, labor for it and dream of it—hu- 
| manity so great, so diversified, so mysterious.” 

The philanthropist paused, sighed, and then 
resumed : 

“I wonder, too, if the rich and professedly 
pious look after people like these ; and if society 
is acquainted with the cellars of cities where the 
poor and ignorant dwell? I should say no; I 
should say they ignore the existence of beings 
like these. They keep them out of church and 
out of print—because some fine lady or some 
fine gentleman might be shocked !” 

Adam paused again, but soon added : 

“And what a pity it would be for an elegant 
lady who worships God in brocade, on a crimson 
cushion, and reads prayers out of a gold-edged 
book, to be shocked! I should like to know if 
the delicate creatures who are seen at the best 
churches, in the best pews, in their best clothes, 
and with their best smiles, are really made of the 
best clay!” 

Mr. Bell slowly drew his hand over his fore- 
head as if the thought he had started perplexed 
him. 

“T can see where the difference begins, and I 
will tell you, my son; Ihave made it, as I once 
remarked to you, a study. It all comes from 
the misdirection of youth ; if there were no neg- 
lected children and juvenile. offenders, there 
would be no grown up sinners and criminals. I 
have some property, Richard, and I intend to 
spend it in charitable investments. I do this for 
the reason that there has been a blunder.” 

“Tt don’t ’quire much acootness to ’scover 
there’s been a oversight; know, ’cause I’ve felt 
the ’fects of it sence my earliest yooth ; can see 
it "lustrated anywhere I go, an’ it’s the same in 
Eurip.” 

“TI am called a monomaniac,” continued 
Adam, “and perhaps I am; but if I am, it was 
my nature soto be. I may be wrong in my 
ideas of doing good ; but it consoles me to think 
that ifI am wrong, somebody will come after 
me who will be right. I possibly am misled in 
judgment; but somebody, eventually, will not 
be. Yes, the matter will be solved before the 
final winding up of all these arrangements—all 
that we see and hear and know.” 

“TI take that attitood of the case,” returned 
Richard, impressively, elevating his eyebrows. 
“Things’ll grow loocid ‘fore hoomanity breaks 
down. The trooth’ll shine like a metoor, my 
frien’, an’ you’ll shine, too, like a loominous 
star,” the lad raised his right hand and pointing 
in the direction of the skies, added, “ shine like a 
loominous star in the ceroolean atmisphere !” 

“I don’t know—I don’t know, my poor boy! 
Sometimes I think I shall come short of it—and 
there’s no knowing what other mistakes may oc- 
eur. There’s nothing we can count upon— 
nothing we can really reckon upon as certain.” 

“That’s the trouble, Adim—our sconfidince is 
shooken an’ injoored. Why is our sconfidince 
shooken an’ injoored? °F there’s been one blun- 
der there may ‘nother ; ’cause what’s happened 
once may ’cur ag’in, and’ same causes prodooce 
same "fects. All "bout us is transitoory an’ 
deloosive ; as you ’propriately ’served, we can’t 
fasten our ’maginations on anythin’ with the 
‘surance it’ll ’pear an’ assoome the ’plexion we 
spected ’twould.” 

A small pattern of a Frenchman clutching at 
the throat of a violin, made frantic endeavors to 
produce harmony; but the harder he elbowed, 
and the tighter he tugged at the instrument’s 
windpipe, the more dolefully its queaked and com- 
plained; it cried for mercy as plainly as ever 
fiddle did; it threw itself upon its knees—it 
supplicated and wept; and failing to move the 
obdurate tyrant, flew into a shrill passion, remon- 
Strated, threatened, and still unsuccessful, ex- 
pired in greivous agony with a wiry moan of 
despair. 

When the dancing ceased the master of cere- 
monies approached Richard, who introduced 
Adam Bell by simply announcing his name. 
The master of ceremonies was pleased to be in 
high and facetious spirits ; he doubted that it was 
Adam Bell, examined his face closely, and at 
length seizing his hand in a tumult of joy, de- 
clared all his doubts were removed. Adam Bell 
was surrounded by the mottled assemblage, and 
pushed into the room with much merriment and 
not a little pinching and poking. 

“ Be calm, my frien’! exhorted Richard. 

The gentle ladies overwhelmed him with ab- 
surd questions. What was the cause of his long 
absence? Where had he been? Had he re- 











































































formed his habits? How was Mrs. Adam Bell 
and the small Bells? Did he beat his bedridden 
grandmother, as formerly? These pleasantries 
confused and bewildered Adam Bell; nor was 
his embarrassment lessened when his fair tor- 
mentors insisted upon shaking hands with him 
with a warmth which they assured him was but 
a feeble expression of their friendship. One 
demanded a lock of hair, another cut a button 
from his coat, and a third abstracting his hand- 
kerchief rent it into strips and distributed them 
for keepsakes. But ihe crowning outrage was 
compelling him to swallow an odious mixture of 
gin and water, an indignity which he stoutly re- 
sisted until Richard in a whisper admonished 
him to submit; so Adam Bell prepared himself 
for a dish of repentance on the morrow. He was 
then mulcted in payment of a prodigious quantity 
of the same execrable compound, when the violin 
having been resuscitated, called the dancers to 
the floor. Richard apologized for the inelegance 
of his dancing pumps and led off with a buxom, 
good-humored young Irishwoman in a series of 
inimitable evolutions, gyrations and postures. 

Adam Bell’s expanding eyes followed the lad’s 
antic boots down the middle and up the sides; 
crossing over and crossing back; balancing to 
the north, south, east and west; kicking up and 
kicking down; executing single and double 
shufiles ; taking steps marvellous to see; per- 
forming fantastic pirouettes ; leaping up lightly 
and descending with a crash ; making impromptu 
digressions to the right and left; dashing this 
way and that. 

Presently Adam Rell felt a glow in his stomach 
and a glow in his brain. New sets of nerves 
seemed to spring into life, teeming with new sus- 
ceptibilities and inclinations desiring new forms 
of expression. His heels grew restive, his feet 
wanted to lift, his arms to flourish, his fingers 
to gesticulate. He was conscious of a wonder- 
ful flow of spirits; his thoughts came and went 
like flashing meteors ; he never was so intellec- 
tual, so brilliant, so profound, so inwardly elate. 
One hand got to going; one thumb and finger 
snapped in contempt of mortal care and in the 
face of melancholy. By and-by one leg began 
to move mechanically, like a medium’s arm in 
spiritual rapport ; then the other grew unman- 
ageable, and Adam Bell threw himself into the 
excited vortex of human creatures and emulated 
the whimsicalities of Richard Lee. 

In this state of mind and body, at the next and 
subsequent pauses in the whirl and tumult, he 
yielded to temptation and imbibed the compounds 
80 disagreeable an hour ago. He was in a uni- 
versal fervor and an enthusiasm of motion. His 
perceptions underwentimportant transformations ; 
the poverty of the place, the steam of the per- 
spiring air, the motleyness of the company, were 
forgotten. Complexions blended, the distinc- 
tions of society were lost, and glorious equality 
prevailed. Adam Bell had a vague idea that he 
heard ravishing music, that there was some noise 
in his vicinity, and that his feet were consider- 
ably agitated. He suspected there were electric 
eels in his stomach, shooting shocks of delight 
into his nerves; «and young motors in his legs. 
He pranced and pitched, seesawed and capered, 
danced his right limb, making it pendulate and 
quiver, then danced the other; but obtained no 
relief until his mouth opened like a safety-valve 
and let off a shout, which, doing him good, he 
allowed a succession of them to escape. 

Richard was also excited somewhat, and ex- 
horted Adam Bell to express himself as much as 
conyenient; and Adam Bell declared that would 
be parliamentary. The hilarityincreased. The 
children in the corner whimpered and the pup- 
pies howled lugubrious!y, alarmed at the happi- 
ness around them; while the ricketty floor shook 
beneath the tread of frantic feet. Wagrants and 
vagrancy passed from the mind of Adam Bell ; 
neglected children cast no shadow upon his mem- 
ory ; the cause of crime fled away, and there 
remained scarcely a suspicion that there was a 
“blunder ” anywhere. 

“Better keep your eyes ’bout ye!” advised 
Richard, in a low, hurried tone. Having breath- 
ed this mysterious admonition to Adam, Richard 
managed to fall against the temporary bulkhead 
that had hitherto kept the groceries within proper 
limits, producing a disruption of the entire stock 
which tumbled out among the dancers and was 
trodden into vegetable jam. A fleshy lady step- 
ped upon the pumice, and losing her equilibrium, 
overwhelmed the violinist like an avalanche, in 
her descent, collapsing his instrument, which 
died with a hollow gurgle and got beyond the 
reach of its enemies—horsehair and rosin, aided 
and abetted by the Freachman—forever. 

This mischance produced a general feeling of 
ill-humor that found vent in suppressed mutter- 
ings and hard words, speedily followed by blows, 
and presently a universal state of warfare ex- 
isted, each furiously assaulting the person nearest 
him. There was a hurried interchange of per- 
sonal injuries—blackened eyes and wounded 
faces. 

“Time to be goin’—watch’ll be down here a 
knockin’ em!” whispered Richard to Adam. 

His warning was timely, for at that moment 
Andrew Sharp, attended by half-a dozen brother 
watchmen, burst open the door and rushed into 
the cellar. 

“Now’s our ’toonity—jump for the sidewalk !” 
added Dick. 

Adam Bell was collared while trying to fol- 
low this friendly advice. 

“Punch him under the ear!” cried Richard, 
who had gained the steps. 

Adam Bell “punched him under the ear,” 
and heard a heavy fall, which sounded like a log, 
but he believed it might haye been a watchman; 
he did not stop to investigate, however, but 
made a hasty, reeling exodus from the premises. 
Seeing his staggering gait, Dick put his head to 
his back like a battering ram, and pushed him 
up the alley with ready zeal. 

“ Who's playing on the bass-drum, Dickard ?” 
asked Adam. 

“That’s the watchman a broozin’ ’em,” re- 
plied Richard, composedly. 

“ Pash a little faster!’ quoth Adam. 

“Watchman have good ’cai ‘thority; allers 








don’t think nothin’ of rappin’ folks over the head 
till they lose their sconsciousness; grab ’em 
right by the throat, poke ’em an’ shake ’em up, 
then shake ’em an’ poke ’em down. Ag’in they 
*ploy a club of some magnitood with ’siderable 
skill an’ ingenooity. Faithful servints the public 
is watchmen, my frien’; ’twould do you good to 
see ’em zert theirselves, ’tic’larly when there’s 
unnatooralized cit’zens to be c’rected.” 

“Dear me! that comes of the blunder!” said 
Adam, in a thick and halting voice. “It is 
cruel to pummel the human head! Is it 
morning? I think I see a glimmering of light. 
Push harder, Dickard !’’ 

Richard steered the philanthropist against door 
number six, which, being weak and rheumatic, 
gave way, and Adam Bell was sure that some- 
body near his length and about as helpless, was 
lying in a very dark place. 

“Another blunder!” murmured a faint voice. 
“ Indispootably !’”’ 

“Can you hear the bass drum now ?” pursued 
Bell, with visible signs of apprehension. 

“That instrooment of moosic has stopped 
beatin’,” responded Richard, who formed a very 
odd figure with his head planted at Adam’s back, 
and his arms placed against his sides like 
braces. 

“What will they do with those people, my 
son?” 

“Stun ’em, put ’em in open wagins, an’ jolt 
em to the watch-house, That’s the legil way 
proocedin’, though there’s a few that don’t ’spect 
the lors, an’ carry ’em ’thout stunnin’.” 

“ What « blundering state of society!’ ejacu- 
lated Adam. 

“Trooly, it’s a moomentous ’sideration! No 
person of the male sex ’bove ’leven year old, has 
a right to be tooken to the watch-house ’cepé in 
a unsconscious stoopor prodooced by a joodicious 
*ployment of the watchman’s hook or his fist.” 
“I can’t credit it!’ stammered the philan- 
thropist. 

“ Would ’fer ye to the lor. What does it say 
*spectin’ this subject? It says—‘ Watch your 
’toonity—make a dive—stun ’em—throw ‘em 
into a wagin an’ jolt ’em over the pavemints. 
Doesn’t it say nothin’ more? I’ply in the ’fir- 
mative; it scribes the place they shall be im- 
moored in. What kind a place shall it be? It 
sha’n’t in no case be more’n six feet by seven in 
dimensions, so’s not to ’low’em too much lati- 
tood, with no convenient apertoor for the introo- 
sion of air, an’ no ’commodations for sleepin’. 
No fire shall be ’lowed to ’fenders, an’ they shall 
be ’casionally shooken up an’ their feelin’s lac- 
oorated. Must it beclean? No, it musn’t! the 
floor must be pollooted with toobacco an’ other 
impoorities accoomulated since the systum was 
institooted, while the atmisphere must be kept in 
a state of pootrefaction.” 

“Don’t kneel to me!” said Adam, whose 
imagination was now extremely discursive. 

“Aint kneelin’ to ye—tryin to git you up. 
Make a effoort, Adim !” 

“Come here and let me bless you!”’ said Adam, 
10 maudlin’ arcents. 

“You're ’toxicated, my frien’ !’” 

“ That’s a blunder of yours, Ithink. If there’s 
a quorum here, call the house to order! Mr. 
Speaker, I have a bill for the relief of vaga- 
bonds.” 

Richard ran up stairs to his mother’s room; 
she was sitting by a sickly flame at which his 
father was warming his hands, staring vacantly 
into the wide chimney. 

“ Want little ’sistance, Mooses—if you’re sober 
’nough? Man in the entry that’s been ’bracin’ 
his enemy, an’ his enemy’s throwed him; can 
see your dooplicate, Mooses.” 

Mrs. Lee comprehending what was wanted, 
motioned Moses to go down; he followed with 
the docility of a child, and after a protracted 
effort Adam Bell was engineered up stairs. He 
had reached the helpless, fantastic stage of his 
complaint; muttering and growing more inco- 
herent, he mixed events and objects with be- 
wildering rapidity, or arranged them in absurd 
relations. All things were in motion, the spiral 
predominant. He was confident that he was 
lying on the ceiling, and the floor turning in the 
shape of a corkscrew. The table was whirling 
upon one leg, the chairs turning summersets, 
the fire-place trying to get out of the window, 
Dick the statue of Washington standing on his 
head, Lee a heathen god with a frightful mouth, 
Mrs. Lee a lively lass dancing with tireless en- 
joyment for the benefit of a troop of vagrant 
children. 

Anon his head began to revolve like a patent 
water-wheel; he grew deadly sick with the un- 
natural motion. Then came aman and bored 
into his stomach with a pump auger, which put 
him to terrible pain—and that person was the 
Secretary of War, who was carrying out the in- 
structions of the executive. He attributed this 
dire hostility to the baleful influence of vaga- 
bonds generally. Now came the head carpenter 
of the ship Constitution and dubbed at his gas- 
tric region with an adze. He was perfectly 
aware that he was to be pumped dry and convert- 
ed into a naval dry dock. Adam Bell closed his 
eyes from sheer exhaustion, and was let down 
by cords into a place of darkness and deepest 
oblivion. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our office 
of publication, or at any of the periodical depots.} 

—t aor > 
WHISTLING. 

The man who don’t believe in whistling, 
should go a step farther, and put a muzzle on 
bobolinks and mocking birds. Whistling is a 
great institution. It oils the wheels of care, and 
supplies the place of sunshine. A man who 
whistles has a good heart under his shirt front. 
Such a man not only works more willingly than 
any other man, but he works more constantly. 
A whistling cobbler will earn as much again 
money as a cordwainer who gives way to low 
spirits andindigestion. Mean or avaricious men 
never whistle. Who ever heard of a whistler 
among the sharp practitioners of Wall Street! 
We pause for an answer. The man who at- 
tacks whistling, throws a stone at the head of 
hilarity, and would, if he could, rob Jane of its 
roses—August of its meadow larks. Such a man 
should be looked to. Let him be looked to.— 








A WHITE SQUALL. 


BY IONE ST. CLARE. 
There was silence on the ocean, 

Not the hush of rest and peace, 

But like the heart whose deep emotion 
Sudden bids its pulses cease. 


Our brave vessel stood an instant, 

Mid the awful silence there, 

Every plank beneath us quivered, 

Every sail above us shivered, 

Though no motion was in ocean or in air. 


Then above us and around us, 

Strange sounds broke the spell that bound us, 
Fearful whisperings, as though 

The vanguards of the coming legions 

Of the storm-king filled the regions 

O’er us, holding council low. 


Bravest hearts quailed at the sight, 

The waters far and near grew white; 

The maddened wind, set free at last, 

Rushed by us a tornado blast, 

And writhing as in agony, 

A crystal mountain rose the sea; 

Then as if hurled by some fierce stroke, 

Full on our decks the huge wave broke; 

And like the volleys in a battle poured, 

Wave followed wave, and ‘gainst us struck and roared. 
Our frightened bark flew through the seething sea, 
The storm-fiends chasing her in frenzied glee, 
Seeming the feeble strength of man to mock. 

Then came a lull amid the tempest’s shock, 

And sudden as it came, the squall was o'er; 

The steady breeze blew fair as e’er before; 

And gemmed with myriad stars, placid and bright, 
Were folded round the ebon wings of night. 

But not in vain did the storm-monarch rave, 

Two of our shipmates found a lonely grave; 

O’er them, deep buried ’neath the foaming surge, 
The winds are chanting now a funeral dirge. 





‘(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE AUCTION SALE. 


BY JOHN H. INLY. 





Mr. Jonn Stansuck was on hisknees. Mrs. 
Fry, the Widow Fry, sat very collectedly over 
against him. 

“ As L live, I love you, Mrs. Fry !” exclaimed 
he, wringing his hands. ‘How can I help it ?” 
he blubbered. ‘‘ Yes I want to know how I can 
help it? My heart always felt this way towards 
you, Mrs>Fry, and it always will. I feel sick. 
I shall die, I know I shall, if you don’t have pity 
onme! Mrs. Fry, O, good, kind, gentle, loving 
Mrs. Fry, please to accept me as I am!” 

She looked a dagger at him, and coldly shook 
her head. No woman ever looked more immoy- 
able than she did at that moment. 

“No ?” said he. 

“No,” answered she, quite calmly. 

“Then you must be responsible for what will 
certainly result !” 

A faint smile began to play about her features. 
“Life is worth nothing more to me!” 

She smiled outright. : 

“Twill go to my grave, and my tombstone 
aha} record the story of my death.” 


ny MI. Oltuvus+ she half playfally 
protested. 


“It’s no use,” said he, “I can’t live!’ And 

upon this he got up from his knees, “ All my 

days are as nothing to me now,” brushing off the 

lint from his trousers with the palms of his 

hands. 

“I’m sorry,” she returned. 

“T have secrets to tell; but you never shall 

know how much I have suffered! No, I wouldn’t 

trouble you with the burden of such a grief. I 

can keep it to myself! I can nurse it in my own 

bosom! I can suffer—I can die—and you can 

forget me!” 

Mr. Stabbuck was rather a heavy man, men- 
tally as well as physically. Perhaps he weighed 
a couple of hundred, speaking personally; in 
point of intellect he must have weighed a great 
deal more. He had been in love, in his day, 
with nearly all the women there were going, and 
wondered why it was they none of them seemed 
to return his attachment. He always said that if 
he began to pay attentions to a lady, she was 
sure to go straight off and get married. It was 
so unfortunate. He never could depend on a 
single female heart. 

John Stabbuck finally came to a stout deter- 
mination, and resolved to offer himself out-and- 
out to the somewhat wealthy Widow Fry. A 
comely and hearty woman she was, rather par- 
tial to the gallantries offered from time to time 
by the other sex, and not at all unwilling to 
receive very decided attention from any gentle- 
man, provided he was young, good-looking, and 
a trifle beforehand in the world. Thus stood the 
Widow Fry. She had so respectable a fortune in 
her own right, that, like the flame of a candle in 
a summer evening, it attracted many a miller to 


ment, and somehow it caught the widow’s eye. 
She rather thought she would like a place of this 
description, and accordingly was willing to make 
a bid for it, in a very modest way of course. 
She wanted a house somewhat after this style, 
but still she didn’t either. It was half fancy and 
half fact, just about. 

Quite a respectable party had assembled within 
the rooms of the little gothic cottage in question, 
and Mr. Jehoiakim L. Snippers had begun : 

“Going at thirteen hundred—thirteen—thir- 
teen—have I any more offered? Going—going 
—thirteen—thirteen—thirteen; have you all 
done? A fine, nice, elegant, newly built and 
commodious cottage, gentlemen, and well worth 
your money for a speculation, if you don’t hap- 
pen to live in it yourselves. Going at thirteen ; 
do you say any more?” 

“Fifteen hundred!” some one called out. 

“Fifteen is offered! Fifteen I have! Fif- 
teen—fifteen—fifteen! Going at fifteen hundred 
dollars! Am I offered any more? A fine, ele- 
gant structure, as you will see for yourselves, 
gentlemen. A pretty, sentimental, delightful 
little spot, such as a poet would love to dream 
in. Only fifteen hundred dollars for this beau- 
tiful little place !”” 

“Eighteen hundred,” offered another, from 
a far off corner of the room. 

“Eighteen it is! Eighteen—eighteen it is! 
Dol hear any more? It is really too bad to let 
such an exquisite place as this is go for such a 
mere song! Too bad! Gentlemen, will any of 
you offer me two thousand ?” 

By-and-by some one did. 

“ Two thousand is bid!” he cried, with an em- 
phasis on the last word. “ Only two thousand 
dollars! Is that all there is offered for this ele- 
gant place, fit for a king, a queen, or a poct ?” 

“Q,0O, O!” shrieked a female voice, as shrill 
as a boatswain’s whistle. 

Everybody turned round in blank astonish- 
ment, to learn what the cause of the trouble was. 

“Somebody’s picked my pocket!” cried the 
shrill, squeaking voice. 

Immediately all hands were placed over their 
pockets to see if perchance their own portmon- 
naies were still there. 

“What's the matter?” called out a gentleman, 
to the one lady in the crowd. 

“TI tell you some rascal has taken my purse 
out of my pocket!” said she. 

The auctioneer stretched his neck and took a 
survey. 

“ Outrageous !” cried one. 

“ A shame,” answered another. 

“ Choke the villain !’’ called a third. 

“Put him out!” suggested a fourth. 

Meantime the lady, who was our friend, the 
Widow Fry herself, had grown very red in the 
face, and was engaged in diving as deep as her 
arm would let her into the mysterious depths of 
her pocket. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘it’s gone! I knew I wasn’t 
mistaken,” 

™ 
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and thought what measures he should take to 
quell it. But another way was suggested by the 
company themselves. 

“ Search all hands !”’ they cried. 

“Yes, every one show the inside of his pock- 
ets!” they answered. ‘ 

“ Agreed !”’ assented all. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, ‘it is pro- 
posed that every person present submit to an 
examination of his pockets, in order to satisfy 
this lady who has, and who hasn’t got her money. 
Is that your pleasure ?” 

“ Yes, yes !” they all agreed. 

“Who shall be appointed to go through the 
ceremony ?” 

“You!” 

He looked blank a moment, hardly expecting 
to become the recipient of so distinguished an 
honor. 

“Really,” he was going to apologize. 

“Must do it!” they insisted. 

So he finally got down from the chair he had 
been perched on, and commenced his search. 
Into this man’s and that man’s pocket. Run- 
ning his hand in here, and there, and here again. 
Holding up every purse, pocket-book, and port- 
monnaie to the gaze of Mrs. Fry, to see if she 
would recognize any of them as her own. Till 
at length, he drew out from the coat pocket of a 
portly gentleman a purse that rather excited his 
suspicion, from the fact that that was hardly the 

place where a gentleman was in the habit of 
carrying his funds. 

“ Ts this it, madam?” said the auctioneer, ex- 
hibiting the treasure trove to her eyes. 

“ Yes, yes,” she said hastily ; ‘it is !” 

Every man in the house instantly fixed his 
eyes on the face of the culprit. They looked as 
if they could have torn him limb from limb, if 





its blaze. Those who accordingly paid their suit 
to her, thought little of any disparity there might 
be in their ages, or even their sizes; for, be it 
remembered, Mrs. Fry was a lady of goodly 
girth and proportions, and evidently enjoyed a 
digestion equal to the best there was going. 

When Mr. Stabbuck, therefore, betook himself 
out of the room, she sat a little while and pon- 
dered upon it, and laughed over it. She had 
gone through quite a deal of a scene, for her. It 
was allfunalive. Howhedid act! How ridicu- 
lous he did look, floundering about there on his 
knees! Did he expect any woman that was any- 
body was going to fall in love with him? She 
laughed harder, the more she thought of it. 

On a certain day, not more than two or three 
weeks after Mr. Stabbuck thus generously offered 
himself to the Widow Fry, the famous auctioneer 
Mr. Jehoiakim L. Snippers announced in elegant 
phrase, in all the city dailies, that he would sell 
that beautiful and well-known estate in (every- 
body knew where), consisting of a Gothic cottage 
house, an acre of land (more or less) in a state of 
high cultivation, with an abundance of fruit trees 
in bearing condition on the same, together with 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, and all those 


gourmands and delight the imagination of persons 
about to purchase a little box for themselves out 
of town. 





Albany Times. 





carry pistils, hooks, ruffles an’ dark lanters ; 


It was quite a pretty little trap, this advertise- 


only for being the means of casting momentary 
suspicion on them. ° 

Who should the thief turn out to be but our 
friend, Mr. John Stabluck. His eyes met the 
eyes of the Widow Fry, forthe firsttime. Neither 
offered to say a word. She could not well pre- 
tend to excuse him, even if she wanted to; and 
he could not very well throw himself on her 
clemency, either. So he was removed from the 
room by a couple of gentlemen, to be kept in 
custody till an officer could be procured. As he 
was conducted along, he commenced his protes- 

tations of innocence. 
| “Never in all my life have I done such a 


thing!” he exclaimed, so that every one could 
hear him. ‘ Never was I suspected of such a 
a crime before. It is all a mistake! It’s all 
wrong! It’s a conspiracy to ruin me! Some- 
body owes me a spite, and is determined to wreak 


his vengeance on me, in this mean way !” 
| “QO, don’t talk in that style,” they urged, as 
they hurried him off. And away he went, no- 
| lens volens, through the door. 
The Widow Fry looked frightened and pale. 
| The matter was no joke at all. These men were 
| determined men, that she could see for herself. 


other small fruits that so tickle the palate of | Poor Mr. Stabbuck was in great trouble. Possi- 


| bly he might go to prison; and how would i: 
| sound to have it said that she sent him there, 
just for picking her pocket? She grew sad upon 


| t very fast. How could she bring herself to 
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think of appearing against Mr. John Stabbuck 
in a court of law, with all creation, if they only 
chose to be there, staring her and him blank in 
the face all the time? How could she consent 
to bring, even indirectly, so much misery and 
wretchedness on a man who had himself so re- 
cently thrown himself on his knees and her com- 
passion? She felt as if it was trifling too cruelly 
with him. Therefore she foliowed him out of 
the room. 

“I wish to see him alone, she signified to his 
keepers. ‘ Will you be kind enough to leave us 
together for a minute ?” 

It was their tarn to be astonished now. But 
they consented to comply with her request, and 
left their prisoner alone with his victim. 

“Mr. Stabbuck,” she began, her lips quivering. 
“Mrs. Fry,” he broke in, “do you believe this 
of me?” 

“How can I?” she answered. 

“Then forgive me! Release me! Say to 
them that you do not believe this at all! It is 
due to me from you! Indeed, if this thing goes 
on, it will be the means of my death !” 

So she persuaded the gentlemen that she had 
no idea at all that Mr. Stabbuck was the person 
guilty of this meanness and criminality, and 
assured them, furthermore, that they were old 
acquaintances and friends. 

“ Oho, that alters the case!’ And there was 
a general laugh about it, as soon as the peculiar 
circumstances became known. 

To satisfy every one, however, that she had no 
thought of Mr. Stabbuck’s doing such a thing as 
thieving, she consented to accept his gallant escort 
back to town; and then having already gone so 
far in the open view and observation of all parties, 
she felt rather bound to go a little father. In 
other words, she asked him in to take a social 
cup of tea with her. And having drank a cup of 
tea with her, and laughed over the fuux pas of the 
afternoon, it naturally led along to other matters. 
And finally, he found himself square down on 
his knees again, just where he had been caught 
before. But the difference was, he was rather 
invited to take the step this time. He knew the 
ground he went upon. 

And just from this pocket-picking affair grew 
out a match at last. Yes, the Widow Fry and 
Mr. John Stabbuck made it go nicely at last. 
And what was the prettiest of it all, she and Mr. 
Stabbuck secured the very house in which this 
trick had been played off upon him, for their own 
homestead, and lived there in peace for ever and 
ever. So long, and we are not certain but it 
might be some time longer. Mr. Snippers never 
got any percentage on the match, however. 





Our Curious Department, 





{Gathered expresely for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Incident. 

A curious iucident lately ocourredin Turin. A party of 
rope-dancers were performing in one of the publie squares 
of that city, when one of the spectators rushed forward 
Ai tee sand mothenc ore Gr tae Perrot aerate wate Ul 
about nine years of age, with beautiful fair locks, broke 
away from the troop and rushed into his arms with a cry 
of recognition. The police immediately interfered, and 
the gentleman, an inhabitant of Bagnolo, informed them 
that the young girl was his daughter, who had been 
stolen from himin September last. The rope-dancers 
were immediately taken to the police office, where the 
chief of the troop gave proof of his not being the kidnap- 
per, and the daughter was restored to her father. 
Origin of Turncoat. 

At the battle of Fustadt, fought in 1707, between the 
Saxons and Russians on the one side, and the Swedes on 
the other,the Saxons wore red coats, and the Russians white 
ones lined with red. The Saxons were soldiers of high 
reputation, while the Russians (though it was but little 
more than two years before “ Pultorva’s day’) were the 
most abject creaturesimaginable. To deceive the Swedes, 
the Russians were ordered to put on their coats wrong 
side out, the object being to prevent the Swedes from con- 
centrating their forces upon the cowards. But the plan 
didn’t answer, for though the Saxons repulsed the Swedes, 
the Russians ran away at once, in spite of having turned 
their coats, and carried the Saxons with them. 





Singular Evenv. 

A little event lately threw into commotion the residents 
of the Rue des Martyrs, Paris. A young man from Rome, 
~bo isa musician of talent, finding himself reduced to 
misery, and not having anything to feed a favorite mon- 
key with, resolved to put an end to his days, and hung 
himself with a bunch of violin strings. He was saved 
from death by a strange event. The monkey had seen 
his master play, and, with an instinct peculiar to his race, 
seized a bow, and began ecraping it across the strings, 
which were stretched by the weight of his body. The 
neighbors, stunned hy the noise, rushed in and cut him 
down, and with the assistance of a doctor, life was 
restored. 





A Venerable Bottle. 

The oldest specimen of a bottle that we have ever seen, 
was shown to us the other day by one of the hands em- 
ployed in our office. It was a bottle owned by his grand- 
father when he was a boy. It bears the English coat of 
arms—the lion and unicorn, with a crown underneath— 
and on its sides is the following inscription, ‘‘ May 24, 
Robert Turlington, by the King’s Patent, 1748.” If bot- 
tles could talk, what atale might not that unfold, Al- 
though used for an ink bottle for a number of years, we 
have not the least doudt but that the bottle once con- 
tained Turiington’s Balsam of life, which was the first 
patent medicine ever issued —Lynn Reporter. 

An Odd Comparison. 

Luther was one day being shaved, and having bis hair 
cut in the presence of Dr. Jonas. He said to the latter, 
‘“ Original sin is in us like the beard. We are shaved 
to-day, and look clean, end have a smooth chin; to-mor- 
row our beard has grown again, nor does it cease growing 
while we remain on earth. In like manner, original sin 
cannot be extirpated from us; it springs up in us as long 
as we exist. Nevertheless we are bound to resist it to the 
utmost of our strength, and cut it down unceasingly.”’ 





A Strange Freak of Nature. 

There may be wen at the present time, at the apothe- 
cary store of Jozsph Stadley, Cambridge, one of nature's 
most curious freaks in the form of a full grown kitten, in 
a state of preservation, with eight legs and two taile; each 
leg being perfect, with the usual number ofclaws. It is 
supposed said kitten was born alive bat the mother was 
so mortified on seeing its deformities that she put an end 
to its existence. 


Division of Ships into Ounces, 

It was lately stated in evidence in a bankruptcy casein 
Wales, that the sixty-four shares into which a vessel, 
the ownership of which was connected with the cate, was 
divided, were considered equal to one pound aviérdupols, 
the owner of four shares being called the owner of an 
ounce, of two shares, of balf an ounce, sodso on. This 








resembies the uncial division among the Iomans 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
A PRAYER FOR GRACE, 


BY BEATRICE. 


Father in heaven! I bow before thee, 
An humble suppliant at thy shrine; 

Entreatingty, I would implore thee 
To list, 0 God, to prayer of mine! 


Father, thou knowest all my weakness! 
Thou knowest how my soul has erred! 

Give me a portion of thy meekness, 
Teach me, 0 Father, but the word! 





Thou knowest in thy heavenly wisdom, 
How much of grace and strength I need ; 

Hast thou not seen how cares oppress me? 
How oft my soul is doomed to bleed? 


Thou knowest, thou aJone, how often 
I need thy strengthening arm to guide; 
What is too harsh within me, soften ; 
What is too lofty, make just pride! 


0. give me faith to do thy mission, 
Whate’er that mission, Father, be 
To heavenly joy is the admission— 
Since Thou art Heaven, and Heaven’s with Thee! 


‘Then let the unction of thy spirit 

Flow o'er my soul to cleanse each ill; 
So, Father, will I strive to merit, 

And know none but thy sovereign will! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MR. HENBODY’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 





BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 
Mr. Orrnevs Henxzopy was one of that en- 
viable class of our fellow-citizens known to their 
wives as jealous husbands. He was a man of 
means and leisure, and divided his time about 
equally between watching his wife and playing on 
the flute. He may have inherited a passion for 
music, and wished to seem worthy of his Pagan 
name; but, whether or no, he was assiduous in 
his attentions to the flute, and though he was a 
very poor player, kept his mouth and fingers go- 
ing upon it with such inveteracy, as greatly to 
disturb the nerves of Mrs. Henbody and the 
neighbors. So she often scolded him, fora bore. 
“ That’s the way, Harriet! Whenever I try to 
take a little comfort, you are miserable. My 
flute is my friend, and therefore you hate it. 
Can’t you let me have this little relief, in the 
midst of the wretchedness you cause me ?” 

“You are the cause of your own unhappiness, 
by your unfounded suspicions. I am sorry I ever 
gave up my maiden name to become a Henbody! 
And then to be disturbed by such music !” 

«Let me alone, woman, and let me toot.” 

“ You don’t know how to toot. You ought to 
have a tutor,” replied she. 

“ Pity your mother hadn’t tutored you, in the 
way that you should go! Then I should have had 
a good, steady, constant wife, and not been driven 
to melancholy and despair.” And he went on 
playing, regardless of the wry face she made. 

“1 declare I see no end to this double torture,” 

~ proach, from one week’s end to another.” "| 

“ Am I not a good husband, ma’am ?” 

“No, you are not! You don’t place any con- 
fidence in me 1”’ 2 

“ You don’t have to labor, Harriet.” 

“‘ I do labor—under your confounded jealousy. 
I mean to go and consult Mrs. Sly, the fortune- 
teller, and see if she can’t see anything better for 
me in the fature.” 

“ Fortune-teller! pshaw ! humbug. Better con- 
sult your conscience! You'll get little satisfaction 
from either, though.” 

“As much as you ll get from that horrid flute!” 
retorted Mrs. Henbody, rushing to the glass to 
see if rage had much distorted her really beauti- 
ful visage. ‘‘ Ishall go tosee her this afternoon, 
at four o’clock, if I’m alive,” she added, arrang- 
ing her curls coquettishly. ‘I’m anxious to 
know what’s going to become of me.” 

“I can tell you that !—going to ruin as fast as 
possible, Mrs. Henbody. And I'd like to know 
what is going to become of me?” 

“Ugh! Nobody cares, you ugly creature,” re- 
plied his wife, twitching her elbows in a huff, and 
bouncing out of the room. 

Henbody for awhile kept on fluting, with his 
legs crossed, when suddenly he started up. 

“A happy thought—a very happy thought! | 
Y’'ll find out all Ican; I’ve a right to. I’ll see | 
Mrs. Sly beforehand, and put her on the right 
track. These fortune-telling people will do and 
say anything for money. I'll bribe her; and my 
coot of a wife, who is goose enough to believe in 
such things, will doubtless tell her enough to 
give me a clue to her real doings—perhaps say 
enough to justify a divorce! Who knows ?” 

This question was apparently put to the flute 
and the surrounding furniture ; but they made no 
answer, and Mr. Henbody soon after repaired to 
the house of Mrs. Sly. She was an elderly lady, 
with a great globe of a forehead and a very long 
nose, which seemed sharpened for the express 
purpose of piercing into the future. She had one 
of those hawklike, derisive looking eyes—two of 
them—which belong to double-dealers, and aid 
them in seeing the soft side of other people and 
taking advantage of it. She picked up a toler- 
able living, at fifty cents a time, from the miscel- 
laneous stream of credulous humanity which 
glided by chance over her threshold ; and per- 
haps this encouraged her to invest so largely in 
the article of snuff, in the use of which, like 
Napoleon, she was profuse and dirty. 

“ You are the fortune-teller, I presume?” said 
Mr. Henbody, brushing up his hair, as he took a 
seat before her. 

“T am, sir,” replied the prophetess, solemnly. 
“ The divine gift vouchsafed to the chosen seers 
of old has been given to me, to direct the un- 
wary, to enlighten the blind, and to encourage 
the desponding—” 

“At fifty cents a head,” said Henbody, inter- 
rupting her; ‘‘isn’t it?” 

She looked grave for a moment, at the irrever- 
ent interruption ; but seeing that her visitor was 
disposed to be matter-of-fact, she softened down 
her assumed austerity and replied : 

“ That is the regular price—though we make 
a discount for families.” 





“ We? Are there more than one of you?” 





“No,” said Mrs. Sly, smiling at the question. 


“T use the term we in common with royalty and 
the editors.” 


“And you have a perfect right to do so, con- 


sidering your extraordinary gift and the fact that 
when you speak, you speak not only for your- 
self, but also for the Fates—and for the Furies, 
too, for what I know!” 


Mrs. Sly could not help laughing outright at 


Mr. Henbody’s language, and remarked : 


“ You are correct, Mr. Henbody, and inclined 
to be comical.” 

“Comical? Not at all, ma’am. Just the re- 
verse. And now I'll let you into the secret of 
my visit, and if you will be faithful to me, I will 
pay you five dollars. My wife is coming here 
this afternoon, and will ask you to tell her for- 
tune. You usually ask questions, as well as 
answer them, I believe?” 

“Ido,” said Mrs. Sly. 

“Ask as many as you can—get all the infor- 
mation you can from her, regarding her feelings 
and affections and intentions—” 

“Ah, I see. You are jealous of her,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Sly, holding up her forefinger. 

“And as she is credulous—else she wouldn’t 
come to you—you may be able to get information 
from her which will be of use to me.” 

“Twill do so,” replied the fortune-teller. “And 
you wish to overhear all that is said ?” 

“Certainly. Put me where I can hear, and I 
shall be satisfied. Don’t you think it’s a happy 
thought of mine ?” 

“ Very—you must be in a happy mood,” said 
Mrs. Sly, with some sarcasm. “But perhaps 
what she tells will not be worth knowing ?” 

“Vl run the risk, if you pump her well, my 
dearma’am. Where shall I hide?” 

“ Here,” said the fortune-teller, pointing to a 


in a perspiration. There’s your five dollars, 
ma’am. Got more’n my money’s worth. I’m 
perfectly satisfied. Going to elope, is she?” 
continued he, in great agitation, striding the 
apartment. “I thought something was in the 
wind. John Featherbag! John Featherbag! who 
the deuce is John Featherbag? But never mind, 
ma’am. Keep ita secret. I'll put a stop to this 
business in a way they little think. Good-by— 
I’m in a hurry !” 

That evening, at a few minutes before nine, a 
carriage containing one passenger, enveloped in a 
huge cloak, stopped at the front door of Mr. 
Henbody’s residence, and immediately after- 
wards a woman, also closely muffied, came 
hastily out and entered the vehicle, and it was at 
once driven rapidly away to Clovertown, the 
driver having had previous directions. 

As the reader may conjecture, the male pas- 
senger was no other than Mr. Henbody. He 
had inquired at a neighboring stable, and ascer- 
tained that a carriage had there been ordered for 
his house at nine precisely, the gentleman who 
ordered it being to enter at the stable and ride 
to the house, from which a lady was to accom- 
pany him to the town mentioned. Henbody 
altered the time to fifteen minutes before nine, 
and ordered the carriage for himself, thus taking 
the stranger’s place, whoever he might be. 

Away rolled the carriage out of the city, and 
over the rural roads, neither of the parties inside 
speaking a word to each other. 

“My wife,” thought Henbody, under his 
cloak, “is too much agitated at the thought of 
her great crime. She cannot speak. No won- 
der! How amazed she will be when we get to 
the hotel in Clovertown, and she finds that I am 
not her paramour, Featherbag, but her lawful 








seat behind a sort of veiled counter, where she 
sat on a high stool, when telling the destinies of 
her foolish visitors. ‘These curtains, when 
parted, will reveal me, but conceal you ; and you 
can suggest whatever questions you wish, and I 
wiil ask her.” 

“And I will pay you five dollars,” said the ex- 
cited Henbody ; and, after some farther explana- 
tion of his jealousy, the bell rang and Mrs. Sly 
went down to the door, and the husband con- 
cealed himself. Soon afterwards Mrs. Sly came 
into the room with Mrs. Henbody, who put off 
her shawl and bonnet, took a seat, and after a 
short conversation, Mrs. Sly mounted her stool 
behind the counter, put aside the curtains and 
displayed to Mrs. Henbody’s gaze a formidable 
array of globes, charts, hour-glasses, telescopes, 
cards and other mystic symbols of her science. 

“Advance, and let me examine your hand,” 
said the fortune-teller, in a stern voice. 

Mrs. Henbody obeyed, and the examination 
was made—Henbody, from his veiled corner, 
having a view of all. 

“ You are a married woman.” 

“Yes—O dear!” said Mrs. Henbody, with a 
sigh, sinking into her seat. 

“You were born und under a lucky star, | bas the 


your equilibriam, and 5 and partially extinguish - your 
natural brilliancy.” 

“True, very true,” groaned Mrs. Henbody. 
“My odious husband !” 

“ What a fool she is, to be sure,” muttered the 
enraged husband, in his hiding-place. 

“ You must tell me of what you intend to do, 
that I may see if you are more under the guid- 
ance of your natural or unnatural influences at 
preseut,” said the fortune-teller. 

“ Natural enough—for a jade of a wife who 
wants everybody to fall in love with her!” 
sneered Henbody. 

“Silence! She will overhear you,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Sly, in a whisper. 

“Tam in love with another!” said the wife, 


oot 
“That's what you have done. I ask what you 
intend to do?” said the prophetess. 

“ To elope with him.” 

“ With whom ?” 

“ Now for his name!” thought Henbody, lay- 
ing his ears back, to hear more distinctly. 

There was a brief pause. 

“T am telling you in confidence,” said the wife. 

“You may trust me,” said Mrs. Sly, loftily. 

‘‘ His name is John Featherbag,” said the wife, 
putting her handkerchief to her face and sobbing. 

“Do not weep, my child,” said the fortune- 
teller, touching the concealed husband with her 
foot. ‘It is the best thing you can do. This 
man is the star with which your own assimilates, 
as I perceive at once by consulting the heavenly 
signs. When do you intend to go, and how?” 

“She must be a natural fool, if she tells that,” 
muttered Henbody; ‘but there’s no knowing 
what these creatures wont do, when a fortune- 
teller gets hold of them ” 

“In a carriage, this evening, at nine o’clock,” 
said Mrs. Henbody. ‘My husband, the brute, 
will be at the club, as usual, and Featherbag and 
I are to ride off to Clovertown together.” 

“Are you, though?” thought the husband. 
‘Maybe something might interfere with that nice 
little plan! Of all fools under the sun, female 
fools are the silliest, I do believe. Perhaps I 
wont be round about that time tonight! Oho! 
perhaps not.” 

“I see a comet in the line of the two stars,” 
said the fortune-teller, consulting a map. ‘ This 
signifies that you will go off in a carriage and 
that your ‘steps will be prosperous. 
decided wisely, Mrs. Henbody. 
destiny will be a happy one.” 

“Shall I have any children?” asked Mrs. 
Henbody, in a tone of voice that seemed to show 
that she was brightening up at the intelligence. 

“I guess not,” said Mrs. Sly, putting aside 
her maps, ‘‘as I see no shooting stars along the 
route. The sky is clear and cloudless.” 

“ That’s about all I wish to know,” said the 
wife, rising, resuming her bonnet and shawl and 
paying the price. ‘Good afternoon, madam. 
If everything turns out right, and my husband 
should die in the meantime, I will pay you hand- 
somely when I return this way, some day.” 

And she took her leave. 

“ When she returns this way, some day!” ex 
claimed Henbody, starting up as soon as she had 
gone. “That's cool—that is. Whew! I’m all 


You have 
Henceforth your 


husband, Henbody. My vengeance will be com- 
plete. What a happy thought that was of 
mine!” , 

At last the carriage reached Clovertown, and 
they drove up to the hotel. Henbody alighted, 
whispered to the driver to wait, assisted his 
companion out, and they entered a private room 
together, where, shutting the door, with rapidly 
beating heart, the husband threw off his disguise. 

“Behold me, Harriet!” he exclaimed, as she 
sat with her back towards him and her face still 
covered with her handkerchief. “ Faithless wife ! 
This is I, and not the villain Featherbag!” And 
he struck what was intended to bea very effective 
tragic attitude, but caused his figure to répresent, 
as nearly as possible, the letter X. 

Yet instead of astonishing, he was himself 
astonished at that moment, for the woman rose, 
uncovered her face, and disclosed to his mortified 
view the features, not of his wife, but his cham- 
bermaid, Miss Cerulia Bingo ! 

A long whistle of wonder and perplexity 
escaped the staring Henbody, after which Ceru- 
lia, recovering from a fit of laughter as well as 
she could, announced that the fortune-teller had 
deceived him. 

“She told your wife what to say, before she 
went up stairs; and so put you on the wrong 

k—and she bribed me to get into the car- 
rage. Ee 
“ How did sha b-oW 4 was coming in it ?” 

“Tt was all arranged with the stable-keeper.”” 

“There is no such man as Featherbag, then ?” 

“O yes, sir,” said Cerulia, gravely. “She 
said there was such a man, but that’s not his 
name. Another carriage, from another stable, 
was to come for him and Mrs. Henbody, as soon 
as we were out of the way. I suppose they’ve 
both got off, long before this time.” 

“ Eloped !—do you mean?” asked Henbody, 
aghast, seizing Cerulia by the shoulder. 

“No less,” said the servant, beginning to be 
alarmed at his aspect. 

“Then—here—get into the carriage—quick ! 
Waiter, take your pay—no time to be lost—get 
in! Coachman, drive like lightning back to the 
city—you Jezebel! I’ll have you arrested for 
big—no, I'll have her arrested for bigamy, and 
him for—and you for—O dear!” 

With frantic expressions like these, he forced 
the girl into the carriage, seated himself, and fell 
back in a half-insensible condition; while the 
horses, put to the top of their speed, bore them 
back to the house again, a drive of seven or eight 
miles. 

“Tm going in to get a glass—no, a bottle of 
wine, to steady my nerves,” said he to the driver, 
as he alighted and ran up his door-steps; “and 
then I want you to drive me to the Chief of 
Police.” 

And he thrust open his door and rushed up to 
the parlor, expecting, of course, to find it empty. 
But here a new astonishment was ready for him. 
It appeared to him in no other shape than that 
of his wife, whom he had imagined far away at 
this time ! 

“Forgive me, dear Orpheus !” she exclaimed, 
rushing to him and throwing her white arms 
around his neck, while her bright eyes looked 
with imploring beauty into his. 

“Never!” said he, endeavoring to counterfeit 
anger, while the tears of joy that fell from his 
eyes belied his words. “ It is unpardonable.” 

“But you were so jealous!” pleaded she. 

“‘A pretty wild goose chase you have led me,” 
said he, coloring up, as Cerulia entered. 
laughing-stock.” 

“Perhaps you would have been, had I been 
as faithless as you supposed,” said she, giving 
him such a kiss as melted him down completely. 
“T ought to be jealous, not you; for have you 
not just eloped with a young woman? Fie! 
But I forgive you, on condition that you will 
never do so again, and make me perfectly happy 
by being jealous no more.” 

“Agreed, by thunder!” cried Mr. Henbody, 
quite overwhelmed with emotion. “I have 
acted like a fool, all. along, and I have justly 
been served so. Jealousy, avaunt! Cerulia, 
the wine.” 

And this was the winding up of the affair. 


“ma 





Simonides being asked of Hiero, what he 
thought of God, asked a week’s time to consider 
of it; at the week’ 's end, he asked a fortnight’s 
time ; at the fortnight’s end, amonth. At which 

liero marvelling, Simonides answered, “that 
the longer he thought upon the matier, the more 











difficult he found it.” 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
J. A. B.8.— epee nha rt soap — 
with ie, the best paration @ very 


arsen! 
strong lather’ a apply with a brush. 
Groxoer., St. Louis Fou had better write directly to 
Burnham Bros Bros , Cornhill, who will furnish you with e 
L. 8.. Meabrd —In boring an we gg 


at Louisville, 
a stratum of coal was discovered Of fect | below the sur- 


fore’ 
York. which promises to be very brilliant. 

Maria G.— We know of no published biography which 
gives many details of Mademoiselle Rachel’s private 
life, nor would they be very veg) She is not an 

exemplary woman. As an actress, however, she is 
without a rival in the world. 

Drrecror.—T! is a railroad in France now in running 
order which connects the Atlantic at Bordeaux with 
the Mediterranean at Cette. 

T. N.M , Montgomery, Ala —Sir James Brooke, the rajah 
of Sarawak, who recently inflicted so severe and just a 
punishment on the Chinese, is not, and never was gov- 
ernor of the island of Labuan. We have seen it stated 
that he was formerly a clergyman, but cannot at this 
moment recall our authority. 

8. Be ony —We have seen it stated recently that the 

ber of beggars in Paris is 69,424. 

arenas. —It was the Englishman, Thom: , com- 

monly called “Old Parr,” who lived in the bs = of ten 


80 8. 

Inquiner.— Gen. Spam is an early riser. He gets uj 

morning, and works with iittle tutor: 

mission till 8 or 9 in the evening. 

Parter.—One of Van Ostade’s pivtures, a ‘‘ Flemish in- 
terior,” sold lately i in Paris for 41,500 francs. 

G. D. L.—Vidocq, the famous Fre: neh thief-take taker, former- 
Vy prefect of poles, lately died in Paris at the age of 78. 

is memoirs were re-published in this country some 

years ago, but we believe they are out of print. 

a. R. c., Cohasset —The use 7 eos chloro! rm has been 





das d 
Sorigses with ether: both substances should be very pure. 
jor ger werful chemical agent shculd be used without the 
of a physician 
Sopata R., Framingham. —The Italians are the first Eu- 
ropean people who excelled in the art of making artifi- 
cial flowers; but they are now entirely eclipsed by the 
French in that especies of manufacture 
C. C.—The best depilatory is the -‘ Oriental rusma,”’ for 
which De G gives the fo ig receipt: mix 
two vunces of quicklime with half an ounce of orpiment 
or realgar (sulphuret of arsenic); boil that mixture in 
one pound of strong alkaline lye, then try its strength 
by dipping a feather into it, and when the flue falls off, 
the rusma is quite strong enough. It is applied to the 
human skin by a momentary friction, followed by wash- 
ing with warm water. Such a caustic = should be 
used with the test with 
it somewhat ited. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE TIMES. 

There is always aset of people who are grum- 
bling about the days they live in, who even look 
backward—never forward—and find their stand- 
ard of excellence in some remote period when 
everything differed from the usages of the pres- 
ent. Nothing pleases—nothing satisfies them ; 
art has no beauties, science no wonders for their 
dulled vision. These /audatores temporis acti— 
eulogists of by-gones—are what Young America 
terms old fogies, and if there is any term of rep- 
robation more severe than another, it ought to 
be applied to them. But there is another class, 
equally reprehensible and more dangervuo—wie 
optimists, the men who believe that “ whatever 
is, is right.” The mere existence of an idea, or 
set of ideas, a fashion, a manner of thinking or 
acting, is enough to satisfy them. If they ad- 
mit the existence of any evil, it is only when 
that evil proves a failure. The foiled filibuster 
may be derided and condemned ; but the suc- 
cessful ruffian who folds the blood-stained and 
stolen robe of empire round his person, is a hero. 
With them, the fugitive swindler who gets off to 
a foreign country, with half a million dollars be- 
longing to friends and neighbors in his hands, 
must not be harshly spoken of. 

But we are neither of the optimist nor the old 
fogy school. While we recognize the grand 
onward movement of society, we cannot but be 
sensible of the occasional jarrings and oscilla- 
tions of the machinery, and there are some things 
in the aspect of society well calculated to excite 
some alarm. Among these is the frenzied actiy- 
ity exhibited in the pursuit of wealth, the mania 
for speculation which has invaded all classes, the 
almost universal worship of the golden calf. 
This has led to over-trading, over banking, over- 

ding of all 1 channels, over-tasking 
of all energies. In the wearing, suffocating, 
grinding strife for gold, the human race is dwarf- 
ing its intellect and weakening its physique. 
Health and higher culture are bartered away for 
dross. A man is not valued so much for what 
he is, as for what he has ; less prized for the pos- 
session of that which fits him for a glorious 
hereafter, than for that which fits him for a glit- 
tering present. In the train of accumulating 
wealth, and much of it fictitious, comes that 
baneful luxury which has sapped the strength of 
so many nations. The extravagance of the 
times is really alarming. It is appalling to 
reckon up the cost of palatial stractures and of 
sumptuous furniture, and to mark the costly 
dresses which flutter in the streets of our great 
cities. The dazzling extravagance of city life, 
the golden glory of the bubbles that. speculators 
are incessantly inflating, tempt hundreds of 
thousands from the paths of honest industry and 
toil. Labor is thrown into the shade—partic- 
ularly agricultural labor. Sturdy young men 
forsake the plough, as soon as they are eman- 
cipated from paternal authority, and rush into 
the over-crowded avenues of trade to take their 
chances in the great commercial lottery in which 
not one man in a hundred more than wins a 
livelihood—in which the pathway is strewn with 
wrecks, with broken fortunes, and with blighted 
hopes. Not that commerce is not a noble pur- 
suit; but the trouble lies in overdoing it, in de- 
stroying the balance of employment. Agricul- 
ture is neglected to such an extent, the number 
of the non-prodacing, trading and manufacturing 
and speculating people so overbears the produc- 
ing population, that food is not raised in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply the demand, or, to 
speak more correctly, the supply is so limited, 
that the cost of necessary provisions almost ex- 
hausts the resources of the laborer who has only 
his moderate wages to depend upon. Such are 
some of the material evils of the times. If we 
glance at the moral world, we are startled by the 








spectres of guilt that cross the vista in grim pro- 


cession. Murder no longer seeks its victim in 
the night-time, but strikes him down in the broad 
face of day. Robbery is no longer perpetrated 
in the silent watches of the night, but seizes its 
prey in the broad gaslight of early evening. 
Colmes against the person are marked by fearful 

y of ission; and crimes against 
property by fearful frequency, and by being no 
longer confined to the desp , but perpetrated 
by persons enjoying the confidence of society, 
and not — to steal by the cravings of 
hunger. 

But shall doeietens from all this that ruin 
awaits us? We take no such hopeless view of 
the future. Many of the evils, to which we have 
adverted, are temporary delusions. In a free 
country, with such a history as ours, a healthy 
reaction always follows an unhealthy excitement. 
Severe reverses in speculation, and excessive 
trading, will be fraught with a warning that will 
produce a change in the manner of doing bus- 
iness. Agriculture, after being neglected, will 
recall its wandering votaries. Colossal fortunes 
will no longer be sought, but competence strug- 
gled for and won; and men will be more 
esteemed for their taste and intellectual acquire- 
ments, than for the splendor of their furniture 
and the costliness of their equipage. If it be 
“a mad world, my masters,” it is not hopelessly 
insane. At least this country, with its basis of 
sound sense and ample resources, is not past 
hoping for, praying for, and living for. 











THE GUILLOTINE AND GARROTE, 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright 
posts, surmounted by a cross-beam, and grooved 
for the purpose of guiding an oblique edged 
knife, the back of which is heavily weighted to 
make it fall swiftly and with force, when the cord 
by which it is held aloft is let go. Though, as is 
generally known, it takes its name from Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin, a physician of Paris, who car- 
ried its adoption in the French National Assem- 
bly on March 20, 1792, yet it is an error to sup- 
pose that he was the inventor, for it had been in 
use in many parts of Germany, in England, 
Scotland and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
fact, Guillotin had nothing more to do with it 
than to bring it to the notice of the Assembly. 
The real mover in the affair was the famous sur- 
geon Antoine Louis, but his designs would never 
have been carried out but for the mechanical in- 
genuity of a young German, named Schimdt, 
then residing in Paris. The first execution with 
the new machine took place at Paris, April 25, 
1792. Itisanerror to suppose that Guillotin 
was the first victim of the newinstrament. Itis 
true that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a 
victim to the carnage of the revolution ; but he 
escaped, and after the termination of his polit- 
ical career, d the fi of a physi 
and became one of the founders of the Acadeniy 
of Medicine at Paris. He died May 26, 1814, 
aged 76, after enjoying, up to his last moments, 
the esteem of all who knew him. One of the 
earliest of the g 
aaung fom a period considerably antecedent to 
the French lution, p the , with 
a sort of prophetic bitterness, a8 worked by a 
devil. 

Instead of the guillotine, the “garrote” is the 
mode of execution in use among most of the 
Spanish nations of America. It is thus described 
in a Jamaica journal, detailing the execution of 
General Lopez at Havana, Sept 1,1851: “The 
prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a 
high back, to which his head is fastened by means 
of an iron clasp, which encloses his neck, and is 
attached to the back by a screw. When the sig- 
nal is given, the screw is turned several times, 
which strangles the victim and breaks his neck.” 
It is sometimes spoken of as a barbarous mode 
of execution, but as it never fails and is instan- 
taneous, there is perhaps reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the epithet. 














CAUSES OF CHAIN-LIGHTNING, 

In a paper recently communicated to the Royal 
Society, Mr. Grove stated, and proved by ex- 
periment, that the effects of rarefaction upon 
gases, either produced by the air-pump or by 
heat, tend to render discharges of electricity more 
facile, and to enable them to pass across much 
larger spaces than would otherwise be the case. 
So strikingly was this evidenced with flame, that 
when the flame of a spirit-lamp was held near 
one of the terminal points of a coil apparatus, 
the terminals being sep d toa di far 
beyond that at which the spark would pass in 
cold air, the spark darted to and along the mar- 
gin of the flame, and could be curved or twisted 
about in any direction, at the will of the exper- 
imenter, giving a perfect illustration of the 
crooked form of lightning, and of the probable 
reason why it does not pass in straight lines— 
the temperature of the air being different at dif- 
ferent points in its passage,and much of this 
variation of temperature being in all probability 
occasioned by the hanical effects of the dis- 
charge upon the air. 

+ > 

History.— History,” says Carlisle, “is a 
mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of infin- 
itude, with suns for lamps, and eternity as a 
background, whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousand-fold moral lead us up to 
the dark with excess of light, of the throne of 
God.” 
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Trout Fisnixe 1x Catirornia.—One of 
our late California exchanges says that two gen- 
tlemen recently took one hundred and twenty- 
seven fine large trout, in the Guadalupe River, 
near the Almaden mines (San Jose), in one 
afternoon. 
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New York City.—Six million dollars s 
month are now expended for the erection of new 
buildings in the Empire City. In time, it will 
rival the most magnificent capitals of the old 
world. 

Mas. Joux Woop.—Among the rumors of 
the day, is one to the effect that a theatre is to be 
built for this charming artiste in the city of 
New York. 
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AN UNPLEASANT WEDDING TRIP. 

The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News relates an unpleasant adventure of a 
Milanese lady and gentleman, who had just ar 
rived from Lombardy, via Bologna and Florence. 
He says: “On my inquiry whether any rumor 
of drigandage still prevailed in the northern 


provinces, they informed me that they themselves | 


had undergone convincing proofs of ews 9 presence 
of marauders in those distri 
the supposed extirpation of the Inst remaining 
bands of outlaws. A fow weeks since, between 
Modena and Bologna, the diligence in which 
they were travelling was stopped about seven 
o'clock in the evening, at the distance of only 
half a mile from Bologna, by seven bandits, 
whose first step was to cut the traces and prevent 
the further progress of the vehicle. The pas- 
sengers, half asleep, were aroused by the cry of 
Abbasso i forestieri, the doors of the diligence 
were opened, and the Milanese lady and her hus- 
oand, who, with another passenger not of wealthy 
condition, were the sole inmates, were made to 
alight, and ordered to give up their money, 
watches and ornaments, without delay. These 
ds being plied with, their travelling- 
bags were next examined in search of valuables, 
but the brigands in their haste overlooked a gold 
bracelet belonging to the lady, nor did they pro- 
ceed to take down the luggage from the roof of 
the carriage, amongst which they would have 
found a case of valuable Geneva watches. The 
conductor had to sustain their wrathfal objurga- 
tions on account of being three-quarters of an 
hour behind his proper time, a delay of which the 
brigands complained in most forcible language, 
as well as of the poverty of the strong box, hint- 
ing that they might not be so indulgent another 
time, if things were not more en regle. 

“T inquired of the young bride whether she 
had had to endure any rudeness at the hands of 
her assailants, but she assured me that they were, 
on the contrary, “graziosissimi,” and even prom- 
ised to restore the wedding-ring which she had 
drawn off her finger in her hurry and fright, and 
had given them, together with her other rings. 
In the haste of their departure, however, they 
forgot this delicate attention, and went off un- 
ceremoniously, leaving their victims (the lady 
and her husband lost about three hundred /ire) 
in the unpleasant predicament of utter darkness, 
mangled harness, snow upon the ground, and 
more snow fast falling from the clouds. After 
an useless application and d d for oxen at a 
neighboring cottage, whose inmates were either 
afraid of the inmates or in league with them, as- 
sistance was obtained from some distance, and 
the conductor and postilion, aided by a country- 
man, with cords soon put their diligence into 
condition to reach Bologna. There a report was 
made of the affair, and the police set actively to 
work, and they succeeded in arresting a number 
of individuals supposed to belong to the band ; 
but although the travellers stayed in Bologna 
five days, making their depositions, confronting 
the brigands (the lady perfectly recognized the 














individual who received her money and rings), 
and expecting the restitution of their property, 
they had to set out for Florence at last with no 
other satisfaction than the confirmation of the 
hacknied proverb that it is “ill getting butter 
out of a dog’s throat.” 

A i mm 

AIRING ROOMS. 

Itis a common mistake to open all the lower 
part of the windows of an apartment ; whereas, 
if the upper part, also, were opened, the object 
would be more speedily effected. Thus, the air 
iu an apartment is generally heated to a higher 
temperature than the external air, either by the 
heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than 
the external air; and, consequently, the external 
air will rash in at all openings at the lower part 
of the room, while the warmer and lighter air 
passes out at the higher openings. If a candle 
be held in the doorway near the floor, it will be 
found that the fame will be blown inwards ; but, 
if it be raised near the top of the doorway, it 
will be blown outwards. The warm air, in this 
case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows 
in at the bottom. A current of warm air from 
the room is generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, if the flae be open, even though there 
should be no fire lighted in the stove; hence the 
unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 

+2ee + 

Gipsies.—It seems now to be pretty generally 
agreed that this singular race originally came 
from India, whence they migrated at the time of 
the great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. 
It is calculated that there are five million gipsies 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. The number in 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, 
a hundred or two. 














Intropuctiox or tue Potato.—The his 
tory of the potato affords a strong illustration of 
the influence of authority. For more than two 
centuries, the use of this invaluable plant was 
vehemently opposed ; at last, Louis XV. wore a 
bunch of its flowers in the midst of his courtiers, 
and the consumption of the root became universal 
in France. 





Goop-ror-Noruimoe Dick \—We need hardly 
bespeak particular attention to this remarkable 
story, now publishing in our cob Tt has at 
once attracted marked attention in all quarters, 
and richly merits all the praise bestowed upon it. 


Gaavexs vor Curtpones —The Hortical- 








turist states that children’s gardens are now the 


fashion in Germany, and have been successfully 


introduced into London. 

A scoop Move.—Philadelphia te estab | 
lished « Fire Department Detective Police, 
whose duty it is to ferret out the causes of all 
fires. 





Scucrrone.—Mr. Stephenson, the ecalptor, 
will make Italy his residence for some time to 
come. 


. eee —>S--+-— 
Tax Kixc ov Lonerzns—A sixteen-pound 
lobster was lately caught at the “ Glades,” Co- 
hasset, in this State. 


























! cession. Murder no longer seeks its victim in 


the night-time, but strikes him down in the broad 
face of day. Robbery is no longer perpetrated 
in the silent watches of the night, but seizes its 
prey in the broad gaslight of early evening. 
Crimes against the person are marked by fearful 
audacity of commission; and crimes against 
property by fearful frequency, and by being no 
longer confined to the desperate, but perpetrated 
by persons enjoying the confidence of society, 
and not impelled to steal by the cravings of 
hunger. , 

But shall we conclude from all this that rain 
awaits us? We take no such hopeless view of 
the future. Many of the evils, to which we have 
adverted, are temporary delusions. In a free 
country, with such a history as ours, a healthy 
reaction always follows an unhealthy excitement. 
Severe reverses in speculation, and excessive 
trading, will be fraught with a warning that will 
produce a change in the manner of doing bus- 
iness. Agriculture, after being neglected, will 
recall its wandering votaries. Colossal fortunes 
will no longer be sought, but competence strug- 
gled for and won; and men will be more 
esteemed for their taste and intellectual acquire- 
ments, than for the splendor of their furniture 
and the costliness of their equipage. If it be 
«a mad world, my masters,” it is not hopelessly 
insane. At least this country, with its basis of 
sound sense and ample resources, is not past 
hoping for, praying for, and living for. 





THE GUILLOTINE AND GARROTE, 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright 
posts, surmounted by a cross-beam, and grooved 
for the purpose of guiding an oblique edged 
knife, the back of which is heavily weighted to 
make it fall swiftly and with force, when the cord 
by which it is held aloft is let go. Though, as is 
generally known, it takes its name from Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin, a physician of Paris, who car- 
ried its adoption in the French National Assem- 
bly on March 20, 1792, yet it is an error to sup- 
pose that he was the inventor, for it had been in 
use in many parts of Germany, in England, 
Scotland and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
fact, Guillotin had nothing more to do with it 
than to bring it to the notice of the Assembly. 
The real mover in the affair was the famous sur- 
geon Antoine Louis, but his designs would never 
have been carried out but for the mechanical in- 
genuity of a young German, named Schimdt, 
then residing in Paris. The first execution with 
the new machine took place at Paris, April 25, 
1792. Itisanerror to suppose that Guillotin 
was the first victim of the new instrament. It is 
true that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a 
victim to the carnage of the revolution ; but he 
escaped, and after the termination of his polit- 
ical career, resumed the functions of a physician, 
and became one of the founders of the Academy 
of Medicine at Paris. He died May 26, 1814, 
aged 76, after enjoying, up to his last moments, 
the esteem _s all who knew him. One of the 

— ee aes Pp of the guill 

m a period considerably antecedent to 
the Fs French revolution, pictares the machine, with 
a sort of prophetic bitterness, as worked by a 
devil. 

Instead of the guillotine, the “garrote” is the 
mode of execution in use among most of the 
Spanish nations of America. It is thus described 
in a Jamaica journal, detailing the execution of 
General Lopez at Havana, Sept 1, 1851: “The 
prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a 
high back, to which his head is fastened by means 
of an iron clasp, which encloses his neck, and is 
attached to the back by a screw. When the sig- 
nal is given, the screw is turned several times, 
which strangles the victim and breaks his neck.” 
It is sometimes spoken of as a barbarous mode 
of execution, but as it never fails and is instan- 





rectness of the epithet. 


CAUSES OF CHAIN-LIGHTNING. 

In a paper recently communicated to the Royal 
Society, Mr. Grove stated, and proved by ex- 
periment, that the effects of rarefaction upon 
gases, either produced by the air-pump or by 
heat, tend to render discharges of electricity more 
facile, and to enable them to pass across much 
larger spaces than would otherwise be the case. 
So strikingly was this evidenced with flame, that 
when the flame of a spirit-lamp was held near 
one of the terminal points of a coil apparatus, 
the terminals being sep d toa di far 
beyond that at which the spark would pass in 
cold air, the spark darted to and along the mar- 
gin of the flame, and could be curved or twisted 
about in any direction, at the will of the exper- 
imenter, giving a perfect illustration of the 
crooked form of lightning, and of the probable 
reason why it does not pass in straight lines— 
the temperature of the air being different at dif- 
ferent points in its passage, and much of this 
variation of temperature being in all probability 
occasioned by the hanical effects of the dis- 
charge upon the air. 

















History.—“ History,” says Carlisle, “is a 
mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of infin- 
itude, with suns for lamps, and eternity as a 
background, whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousand-fold moral lead us up to 
the dark with excess of light, of the throne of 
God.” 

ooo 

Trovur Fisaine 1x Carirorn1a.—One of 

our late California exchanges says that two gen- 


| tlemen recently took one hundred and twenty- 


seven fine large trout, in the Guadalupe River, 
near the Almaden mines (San Jose), in one 
afternoon. 
oo 
New York City.—Six million dollars a 
month are now expended for the erection of new 
buildings in the Empire City. In time, it will 
rival the most magnificent capitals of the old 
world. 








Mrs. Jonn Woop.—Among the rumors of 
the day, is one to the effect that a theatre is to be 


' built for this charming artiste in the city of 


New York. 














taneous, there is perhaps reason to doubt the cor- 
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AN UNPLEASANT WEDDING TRIP. 

The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News relates an unpleasant adventure of a 
Milanese lady and gentleman, who had just ar- 
rived from Lombardy, via Bologna and Florence. 
He says: ‘On my inquiry whether any rumor 
of brigandage still prevailed in the northern 
provinces, they informed me that they themselves 
had undergone convincing proofs of the presence 
of marauders in those districts, notwithstanding 
the supposed extirpation of the last remaining 
bands of outlaws. A few weeks since, between 
Modena and Bologna, the diligence in which 
they were travelling was stopped about seven 
o’clock in the evening, at the distance of only 
half a mile from Bologna, by seven bandits, 
whose first step was to cut the traces and prevent 
the further progress of the vehicle. The pas- 
sengers, half asleep, were aroused by the cry of 
Abbasso i forestieri, the doors of the diligence 
were opened, and the Milanese lady and her hus- 
oand, who, with another passenger not of wealthy 
condition, were the sole inmates, were made to 
alight, and ordered to give up their money, 
watches and ornaments, without delay. These 
commands being complied with, their travelling- 
bags were next examined in search of valuables, 
but the brigands in their haste overlooked a gold 
bracelet belonging to the lady, nor did they pro- 
ceed to take down the luggage from the roof of 
the carriage, amongst which they would have 
found a case of valuable Geneva h The 
conductor had to sustain their wrathfal objurga- 
tions on account of being three-quarters of an 
hour behind his proper time, a delay of which the 
brigands complained in most forcible language, 
as well as of the poverty of the strong box, hint- 
ing that they might not be so indulgent another 
time, if things were not more en regle. 

“T inquired of the young bride whether she 
had had to endure any rudeness at the hands of 
her assailants, but she assured me that they were, 
on the contrary, “ graziosissimi,” and even prom- 
ised to restore the wedding-ring which she had 
drawn off her finger in her hurry and fright, and 
had given them, together with her other rings. 
In the haste of their departure, however, they 
forgot this delicate attention, and went off un- 
ceremoniously, leaving their victims (the lady 
and her husband lost about three hundred lire) 
in the unpleasant predicament of utter darkness, 
mangled harness, snow upon: the ground, and 
more snow fast falling from the clouds. After 
an useless application and demand for oxen at a 
neighboring cottage, whose inmates were either 
afraid of the inmates or in league with them, as- 
sistance was obtained from some distance, and 
the conductor and postilion, aided by a country- 
man, with cords soon put their diligence into 
condition to reach Bologna. There a report was 
made of the affair, and the police set actively to 
work, and they succeeded in arresting a number 
of individuals supposed to belong to the band; 
but although the travellers stayed in Bologna 
five days, making their d 








SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 

Almost everybody pretends to be weather- 
wise, and is as much affronted if you doubt his 
knowledge of the marks, his signs of the weath- 
er, as if you doubted his ability as a judge of 
horse-flesh. Sir Humphry Davy, in his Salmonia, 
explains several weather proverbs, signs and 
superstitions. Thus, when the clouds are pur- 
ple-tinted, red in the west, it portends fine weath- 
er, because the air, when dry, refracts more red 
or heat-making rays; and as dry air is not per- 
fectly transparent, they are again reflected in the 
horizon. A coppery or yellow sunset generally 
foretells rain; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, which is produced 
by the precipitated water; and the larger the 
circle, the nearer the clouds, and consequently 
the more ready to fall. The old proverb : 


te - rainbow in the morning is the shepherd's warning, 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight,” 


is often correct, because a rainbow commonly 
occurs when the clouds containing or depositing 
the rain are opposite to the sun; now, in the 
evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west; and as our heavy rains in 
this climate are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad 
weather is on the road, by the wind, to us; 
whereas, a rainbow in the east proves that the 
rain in these clouds is passing from us. A rain- 
bow, either solar or lunar, indicates the existence 
of rain when we do not see it fall. The halo 
22° tells us that there are crystals of ice floating 
in the upper part of the atmosphere, even when 
the temperature is high nearthe ground. When 
a white cloud is seen among the colored clouds 
which appear in the morning and evening, we 
may safely infer that rain is at no great distance 
from the earth. 

When swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected or continued ; but when they fly low, or 
close to the ground, rain is almost surely ap- 
proaching; for swallows follow the flies and 
gnats, which delight in warm strata of air. Now, 
as warm air is lighter, and usually moister than 
cold air, when the warm strata of air are high 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown 
down from them by their mixture with cold air ; 
but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air 
flows down into it, adeposition of water will take 
place. 

But to weather seers we would respectfully 
submit this dictum of the learned Arago: 
“Whatever may be the progress of the > 
never will observers who are trustworthy and 
careful of their reputation, venture to foretell the 
state of the weather.” 








SPARE THE BIRDS. 
In the city our little feathered friends are well 
protected, for the law against fire-arms throws its 
segis over them, and their lives, their house- 





the brigands (the lady perfectly recognized the 
individual who received her money and rings), 
and expecting the restitution of their property, 
they had to set out ‘for Florence at last with no 
other satisfaction than the confirmation of the 
hacknied proverb that it is “ill getting butter 
out of a dog’s throat.” 
AIRING ROOMS. 

Itis a common mistake to open all the lower 
part of the windows of an apartment; whereas, 
if the upper part, also, were opened, the object 
would be more speedily effected. Thus, the air 
iu an apartment is generally heated to a higher 
temperature than the external air, either by the 
heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than 
the external air; and, consequently, the external 
air will rush in at all openings at the lower part 
of the room, while the warmer and lighter air 
passes out at the higher openings. If a candle 
be held in the doorway near the floor, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwards ; but, 
if it be raised near the top of the doorway, it 
will be blown outwards. The warm air, in this 
case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows 
in at the bottom. A current of warm air from 
the room is generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, if the flue be open, even though there 
should be no fire lighted in the stove; hence the 
unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 








Girsres.—It seems now to be pretty generally 
agreed that this singular race originally came 
from India, whence they migrated at the time of 
the great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. 
It is calculated that there are five million gipsies 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. The number in 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, 
a hundred or two. 





InrropucTIon oF THE Potato.—The his- 
tory of the potato affords a strong illustration of 
the influence of authority. For more than two 
centuries, the use of this invaluable plant was 
vehemently opposed ; at last, Louis XV. wore a 
bunch of its flowers in the midst of his courtiers, 
and the consumption of the root became universal 
in France. 





Goop-ror-Noraine Dick !—We need hardly 
bespeak particular attention to this remarkable 
story, now publishing in our col Tt has at 
once attracted marked attention in all quarters, 
and richly merits all the praise bestowed upon it. 








Gagpens ror Cxitprex.—The Horticul- 
turist states that children’s gardens are now the 
fashion in Germany, and have been successfully 
introduced into London. 

A coop Move.—Philadelphia has estab- 
lished a Fire Department Detective Police, 
whose duty it is to ferret out the causes of all 








Scutprure.—Mr. Steph , the sculptor, 
will make Italy his residence for ‘some time to 
come. 








Tue Kixc or Lonstrers.—A sixteen-pound 
lobster was lately caught at the “ Glades,” Co- 
hasset, in this State. 








building, and their culture of music and pursuit 
of happiness may go on undisturbed from May 
to November, without fear of ruthless urchins or 
of full grown boobies with destructiveness de- 
veloped on the exterior of their empty craniums. 
But in the rural environs it is different, and the 
laws, unsupported by public opinion, are inade- 
quate to protect them as they should be protected. 
Yet they are worthy of especial care. They ask 
nothing of us but to be let alone. Nature and 
their own untiring and exemplary industry sup- 
ply them with food, and they feed on those in- 
sects which would cheat our tables and our 
granaries but for the exertions of these little 
feathered friends. The increase of insects has 
been a q of the d of birds, and 
if we would annihilate the pests of the garden, 
the orchard and the field, we must befriend and 
encourage and spare the birds. 








Epvcation.—“ Costly apparatus and splendid 
cabinets,” says Daniel Webster, ‘‘ have no mag- 
ical power to make scholars. In all circum- 
stances a man is, under God, the master of his 
own mind. The Creator has so constituted the 
human intellect, that it can only grow by its own 
action, and by its own action it must necessarily 
and certainly grow. Every man must, therefore, 
in an important sense, educate himself. His 
books and teachers are but helps; the work is 
his.” 





Epwin Booru.—The intelligent critic of the 
New York Albion says: ‘‘ I do see no good rea- 
son why Mr. Booth should not eclipse any name 
which has adorned the English stage within the 
memory of living man. His acting at present 
scintillates with genius—not with talent, be it 
observed, but with the positive electrical light of 
genius, which is as unmistakable as the water of 
the diamond is.” 





Proranity.—Profanity in a child is a terrible 
thing. Let no boy indulge in profanity, in the 
hope to acquire an appearance of manliness, for 
the good and true will regard him as a blot on 
God’s beautiful earth, and will shun him as a 
pestilence. Wherever he will walk the flowers 
will wither under his tread, and his memory will 
be in the hearts of men a bitter thing forever. 

A siInGLe Worp.—Have you ever thought 
of the effect that might be produced by a single 
word? Drop it pleasantly among a group, and 
it will make a dozen happy, to return to their 
homes to produce the same effect on a hundred 
perhaps. 








Op Masters.—The old painters were guilty 
of all sorts of anachronisms. In an ancient 
Dutch picture of Abraham about to sacrifice 
Isaac, the patriarch’s weapon is a huge horse- 
pistol ! 





+ 
Humorous Preacuixc.—In Charles IT.’s 
time preachers were expected to introduce some 
humor into their discourses, and of late some 
American preachers have imitated their example. 





Grier.—Grief, Lamartine tells us, knits two 
hearts in closer bonds than happiness ever can, 
and common sufferings are far stronger links 
than common joys. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Mrs. John Wood, the charming actress, leaves 
the Boston Theatre to shine as a “star.” 

More evil is discovered by the corrupt heart 
than by the penetrating mind. 

The Middlesex Mechanic Association will have 
a grand exhibition at Lowell, September 10th. 

Brilliant thoughts are generally slow in their 
formation, like the diamond. 

Mr. Ex-Secretary Marcy is about to make an 
extensive tour in Europe with his family. 

Moral courage is the armor of the heart, and 
the safeguard of all that is good in the world. 

We regret to state that the eagle on the new 
cent looks like a partridge, taking wing. 

The amount of happiness produced simply by 
wearing a smiling face is almost incalculable. 

Since January the weekly value of foreign im- 
ports at this port has been about $1,000,000. 

Never repeat a story unless it is certainly true, 
and never for the sake of tattling. 

The New York merchants are trying to abolish 
the system of making advances to sailors. 

With love the heart is a blossoming garden ; 
without it, a waste covered with ashes. 

The subscriptions for the engraving from 
Church’s picture of Niagara amount to $16,000. 

Never do anything in a hurry, particularly 
during this scorching weather. 

The American Peace Society’s meeting this 
year passed off without a single quarrel. 

Most men employ their first years in such a 
manner as to render their last miserable. 

About a million of dollars is expended every 
ten years in widening the streets of Boston. 

A gentleman is a human being who combines 
& woman’s tenderness with a man’s courage. 

Two steamboat captains were lately fined 
$200 each, for landing paupers in St. Louis. 

Permanent rest is not to be expected on the 
road, but only at the expiration of the journey. 

Two ladies were arrested recently for stealing 
silk goods from Stewart’s store, New York. 

The chief source of human discontent lies not 
in our real but our artificial wants. 





THE DANGERS OF LIGHTNING. 

“About this time,” as the old-fashioned 
almanacs would say, “look out for thunder- 
storms.” Franklin has given some precepts for 
the use of such persons as, during thunder- 
storms, are in houses not provided with lightning- 
conductors. He recommends them to avoid the 
neighborhood of fire-places. Lightning does, 
indeed, often enter by the chimney, on account 
of the internal coating of soot, which is one of 
the bodies for which, as for metals, lightning 
evinces a preference. For the same reason, 
avoid, as much as possible, metals, gildings, and 
mirrors on account of their quicksilver. The 
best place is in the middle of a room; unless, 
indeed, there should be a lamp or chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling. ‘The less the contact 
with the walls or the floor, the Jess the danger. 
A hammock suspended by silken cords in the 
middle of a large room would be the safest place. 
In the absence of means of suspension, the next 
best place is on substances which are bad con- 
ductors, such as glass, pitch, or several mattress- 
es. These precautions must be supposed to 
diminish the danger; but they do not altogether 
remove it. There have been instances of glass, 
pitch, and several thicknesses of mattresses, be- 
ing traversed by lightning. It should also be 
understood that, if the lightning does not find 
round the room a continuity of metal which it 
may follow, it may dart from one point to anoth- 
er diametrically opposite, and thus encounter 
persons in the middle of the room, even if they 


are ded in h ke 








VERY HARD WORK. 

The Rev. Charles Shorme, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was stationed at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, a few years ago, and added to his clerical 
duties the agency for a certain magazine. One 
Sabbath-day, at the close of the service, he re- 
quested the congregation to tarry a few mi 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 
"as from the French, b; 
Anxe T. — — . 
“ Wherefore,”’ verses by Exraa P. Monzartr. 
“The Two Captains: or, The Sailors’ Protege,” a story 
by, Ratpa Trron. 
With Thee,” stanzas by Ware E. Pasor. 
“ Sophia’s Confession,” a tale by Marncarer Veane. 
“ Autumn Musings,” lines by Btancuz D’ARrots. 
“The Alligator and the Tiger,” a story by FrepEnick 
W. Saunpers 
“A Lea ltd tots A Err. Hyarr. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
wisti jon of the recent Boat Race 
on > River, Boston. 
A sketch from Life, exhibiting canine sagacity and 
youthful amusement. 
An Ancient Mode of Warfare. 
joe Mee tem Steam Yacht built in England for Halem 





" iaeee of the monster gun eee by Boe- 
tonians to Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia 

Portrait of Franklin Munroe, = Chief Engineer of 
the Fire Department, Nashua, N. 

Picture of the Fire Company ‘eon, in one of the 
public sereste of Nashua, N. H. 

Portrait of Edwin Booth, the Tragedian. 

View of Blanchard’s Wood- Bending Machine. 

A quaint picture of an Egy ptian Shadoof, or machine 
for Irrigation. 

Village of Skulls at Halai, in South Africa. 

View of the English Royal Observatory at Cape Town 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Fag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, or $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Swed. 


A son has been born to the empress of Russia. 

The Swedish diet has given its assent to the 
big loan of 14,000,000 rix dollars to railways. 

Russia is fitting an expedition from Cronstadt 
as special envoy to China. 

Spain will send a special envoy to China to 
secure a share in the commercial arrangements. 

The emperor and empress of Austria have 
been received very coolly by the Hungarians at 
Pesth. 

In China, Viceroy Yeh had imposed very 
heavy contributions on the towns and villages 
under his jurisdiction. 

There is an immense number of strangers in 
— and rents and living continue exorbitantly 

1g 

A correspondent relates that the king of Spain 
was discovered in conspiracy to dethrone the 
queen, and is threatened with trial for treason. 

It is said that Lord Palmerston has introduced 
a bill into parliament to amend parliamentary 
oaths, omitting the words, “In the true faith of 
a Christian,” and thus admitting Jews. 

M. Bresson, civil engineer, has entered in to 
the service of the Emperor of Russia, by permis- 
sion of Louis Napoleon, to superintend the works 
= by the czar in the port of Lieban, Cour- 


Secret revolutionary societies exist all over 
France, and th of 

have been arrested ; but this is done by the police 
and government agents with the utmost secrecy, 
all é&lat being avoided. 

The French Emperor has given a proof of his 
sympathy for French Literature by making a do- 
nation of 50000f. (£2000) a year to the Societe 
des Gens de Lettres, a body whose principal 
benefactor had hitherto been Dr. Veron. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Fault-finders should be fault-menders. 

Promises are blossoms ; deeds are fruit. 

Marriage is called—Going home by day light 
after Courtship’s masquerade. 

Upright politicians ask what recommends an 
aspirant—corrupt ones who. 

To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre ; 
for though the wound may heal, the scar of it 
will remain. 

A genteel, polite deportment disarms the re- 
sentment of a brave and noble mind, but adds 

age to the i of the coward. 

When a daughter remarks, ‘I would not hire 
help, for I can assist you to do the work in the 
kitchen,” set it down that she will make some- 
body a good wife. 

“Many,” says Newton, “have puzzled them- 
selves a the origin of evil. I observe there 
is evil, and that there is a way to escape it; and 
with this I begin and hey oad 








He then held up the periodical to their gaze, dis- 
played its varied attractions, and commenced an 
active canvass for subscribers on the spot. “‘ The 
price,” he said, “ would be no object, if you had 
the desire for knowledge that I had when a young 
man. Why, my brethren, I used to work all 
night to get money to buy books, and get up 
before daylight to read them !” 

Crime.—The Springfield Republican says 
that an epidemic of crime has its uses. It at- 
tracts attention, excites horror and conveys its 
lesson. Now, and whenever an epidemic of de- 
lusion for crime prevails, it is but the voice of 
Providence calling to the world to pause and 
look at the sin of the error which lies at the ba- 
sis of it; to examine its legitimate results as one 
after another they roll their hideous forms into 
view. 








Very Osiicinc.—He was a good fellow, 
that landlord, who when his usually punctual 
tenant implored him to grant him just once a 
little extension of time on quarter-day, replied : 
“QO, certainly ;” taking out his watch. “It is 
now twelve o’clock ; I’ll call around at two!” 





A yew Ponisament.—At Mauhlinen, in 
Switzerland, whenever a child plays truant, its 
parent is fined for the offence. As a matter of 
course there is very little “hooking Jack” in 
that locality. 





Marte Svucar—The town of Dublin, N. 
H., made 46,740 pounds of this article the past 
season. Calvin Mason made more than any 
other one—1750 pounds. 

Praver.—When thou prayest, rather let thy 
heart be without words, than thy words without 
heart. 





READING IN THE Cars.—Don’t read in the 


‘railroad cars! Do you want to ruin your eyes? 


Say? 





Tue New Cent.—The new cent pieces weigh 
just one avoirdupois pound to the dollar’s worth. 





A Svccess.—The London Art-Union has 
thirteen thousand sufecribers. 








Dr. Nettl dopted the following as a max 
im for = government of his life: “ Do all the 
good you can in the world, and make as little 
noise about it as possible.” 

Youth is fed b try and imagination, ma- 
ture age by realities; as plants draw all their 
nourishment from the air until they bear fruit, 
and afterwards, from the ground only. 

The wreath of literary fame, the laurel of the 
warrior, the tribute of praise offered to superior 
wit, are empty and worthless compared with the 
pure, bright crown of the philanthropist. 

A man who has no occasion to be ashamed of 
himself need not be ashamed of his early condi- 
tion in life. True as gospel. The question is 
not where or what you came from—but what are 
you? 





Soker’s Wudget. 


Why are troubles like babies? Because they 
grow bigger by careful nursing. 

Mr. Dubois is so skeptical that he wont be- 
lieve even the report of a cannon. 

The man whose feelings were worked up, has 
ordered a fresh supply. 

Why is Louis Napoleon’s the most mathe- 
matical government in Europe* Because it is 
established on trigger-nometry. 

Law, Mr. Smith, what makes your hair so red ? 
Ma’s got some stuff that turns her’s such a jolly 
black. 





A Terrible Reverse.—No children, now-a days, 
ma’am! All our children are men, and all our 
men are childish, ma’am !— Mr. Fogey. 

I am convinced digestion is the great secret of 
life; and that character, talents, virtues, and 
qualities, are powerfally affected by beef, mutton, 
pie-crust and rich soup. 

Women are called the softer sex because they 
are so easily humbugged. Out of one hundred 
girls, ninety-five would prefer ostentation to hap- 
piness—a dandy husband to a mechanic. 

“ Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing and warm 
heart, and one that beats responsible to her own, 
she will never want to enter the maritime state 
again.” 

A French writer, speaking of Dr. Buckland, 
the acc , alludes to his cele. 
brated Bridgewater Treatise, saying that De. 
Buckland has published a work “on the con 
struction of bridges.” 

A decayed gentleman who has been for many 
years subjected to an attack of creditors, is de- 
sirous of making known the means by which he 
was cured. Letters, inc a postage stamp, 
can be left under his door 4 the night. 





Quill and Scissors. 


The Emperor Alexander II., a Paris letter. 
writer tells us, has intimated to his Im 
brother, Napoleon IIL, a desire to meet him at 
Berlin, in the month of August next, and that 
thut interview will take place if the Russian auto- 
crat declines the pressing invitation to him to 
come to Paris, which the Count de Morny was 
empowered to convey and is endeavoring to have 
accepted. 

The Legislature of Minnesota has made an ap- 
propriation of $10,000, which has been placed at 
the disposal of the ‘Governor, to recover the four 
| women alleged to have been captured by the In- 
dians, and carried off in the recent Indian dis- 
turbances on the frontier. 

A gallant druggist in Ci i has i i 
what he calls glove protectors. They are at- 
tached to the glasses in such @ manner as to en- 
alle the ladies, who may be passing and in, 
to take a glass of Nectar or soda without 
their gloves. 

A mad bull lately rushed into a bar-room in 
Albany, upset the stove, smashed the counter, 
aud madeat a little match pedier, who hada red 
shawl on, caught her under the arms, and threw 
her down, injuring her very seriously. The 
beast was shot. 

Mr. Barney Kilbourn of Colebrook, Ct., has 
had a trout in a tub, near his house, the past 
year or two, which is so tame that it will come at 

is call, take food from his fingers, and allow its 
spotted sides to be pateed and stroked with 
apparent pleasure. 

Eaton county, Michigan, is believed to be the 
banner county in the Union, in the sweetening 
line. Edward Crane, of Westfield, Vt., made 
216 pounds of sugar from 37 trees, ‘being 53-4 
pounds per tree; and Daniel Palmeter, of of Wil- 
nD ~~ ioe Vi, has made 2400 pounds from 400 
trees. 








an Italian, supposed to be d d, recently 
leaped from a fourth story window of the Hotel 
= yons, New York, and was dashed to pieces, 
ing the p for a con- 








siderable distance. 

Hon. James Guthrie, bog Secretary of the 
Treasury, has d id of the 
Nashville and Louisville Railrbed, and it is now 
th ought that the work will be completed in two 
years’ time. 

At Rockford, Iil., Ex-Governor Bebb fired 
into a crowd who were serenading his son upon 
the occasion of his returning from the east with 
his bride, and it is reported that two of the noisy 
screnaders were killed. 

The pianist, Gottschalk, at last accounts, was 
still at Cuba. His. health had improved but lit- 
tle under the genial climate, and it was feared 
that his disease, c hed a fatal 
termination. 


The Texas porers state that in the party of 
Capt. Edward Beal, of the Pacific Wagon Road, 
will be employed twenty-five camels and drome- 
danes. The object is to test their endarance and 
adaptability to climate. 

The American residents of Panama have for- 
warded to New York a block of marble, as a 
contribution to the W: 

— is supposed to be erecting at the Federal 
City. 

The hog cholera is quite destructive at Chica- 
go. The symptoms correspond with those shown 
in actual cases of cholera. The disease prevails 
where still slops have never been ased. 


The Secretary of War, aided by year 
Scott, is now engaged in making a new dis 
tion of the army, with a view of sending a ya 
force to Utah, immediately. 

Albert W. Chase, of Whi Vt., 22 
years old, having been disaj pointed in an affair 
of the heart, committed suicide by taking laud- 
anum. 

The dwelling houses, stores, etc., now in pro- 
cess of construction in New York, involve an 
estimated expenditure of nearly six millions of 
dollars. 

Nine vessels arrived at New York lately from 
Great Britain, France and Germany, ging 
3447 emigrants. 

Joel Preston, of South Hadley, found an an- 
cient turtle near his door the day, 
the inscription ‘“‘ W. H., 1781.” 


Ralph Osborn, alias Dr. Tassant, the counter- 
feiter, has been sent fom Buffalo to the New 
York State Prison for ten years. 

Twenty thousand children participated in the 
recent celebration of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Sab- 
hath schools. 

Four St. Louis horse thieves have been killed 
in Nebraska. 

Three United States Senators from New 
Hampshire have died within three years. 
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Hlarriages. 


In this aren ones Dr saneep; Mr. Frederic 8. Nieh- 
ols & ses L. Humphrey. 
af ial Scandlin, Mr Francis G. Thompson to 


Ressane 

By Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr William H. Gilson to Miss 
— A. gt bag 

y Rev. Mr. ith, Mr. Granville N. W to 

Mise Josephine B. Dexter. paaaertic 

By Rev. Mr. Robbing. Mr E H. Bullard to Miss Ella 
B. H. Clarke. 

By Kev. Mr. King, John Jewett, Jr , Eaq., of Apple- 
ton, Wis , to Mise N. T. Haines ; 

At heat acl Mr John Selwin, of this city, to Miss Jul- 


_ poy dag = te, 
wbridge, by Rev. Mr. Fn David 
Kimball s *f Boston, to Mre C. L. W. F 


At Swampscot, Mr Charles Cass, of fr Chnctestows, to 


a eo 
At Salem, by Kev. ir. Dwinell, Mr. Robert Saunders 
to Mies Ellen Batchelder 

At South Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Sutherland, Mr. J. H. 
Barnes to Mirs Matilda Proctor 








Ad, to Miss Lucena Spaidi 
At Milford, by ier Mr. Woodbary, ee. L. P. Homer, 
of Boston, tM ary J. Daniels. 


i] 


» to Mis 
At Newbury, by Rev. Mr § ing Mr. liserison Lit- 
tlehale, of Newark, N. J., to Mise 

At Newbury port, by Rev. Mr. Lennon, Mr. | 
nely to Mies Mary yan. 


| Deaths. 
| In this city, M , Wife of F. Gordon Dexter, 


| Esq ; Mrs. Sarah y Standieh. ry Mr. Kenneth Mat 
68; Mre. Haldah Powter 72; Mr Baward Dexter Wad- 











| Seviate. 22; Mrs. Mary K- @ Quincy, 46. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Frances Howes, 28 
At Roxbury, Ebenezer Pratt, Eeq ,66; Mr "[saac Henry 


Parker, 

At Camb , Mre. Betsey &. Fisher, 72. 
At Maiden, Mise Anna 8. Haven, 2. 

Martin, of Chester, Vt., 19. 


At South Mr. Daniel ©. Smith, 56 
At Lynn, Mr esiah Carter, 6; Mrs. Sallie Lewis, 
iO; Mrs. Sarah B Little, 43 


"a cae, Seow Hannah Norseworthy, @; Mr. Israel 


At Woburn, Mrs. Martha Dunning, 74. 
At Holliston, Mrs. Sarah A Watson, 2. 


At B; ater, ee) Plato Turner, 78 
AtN 7 pton, Mr Marcos omnes, 78; Miss Amands 
n, 


At Deerfield, Rufus Saxton, Keq 

At Ashland, Mr Mesa Howe, 7 Mr. Howard E4- 
son, 89; Mrs. John Pease, 80. 

At Nantucket, Capt. Shubsel Alien, 61. 

At Haverhill, Mr. William Harmon, 94. 

At aoapeneen, oe. Williams Tale, e. 
At New ° Moses Perley. 7: 

At New Widow Bara Dninwo, 9 
At Pera, Mr. Amherst Thompson, ‘ 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RESIGNATION, 


ee 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


To have no tyrant o’er me rule, 
To feel at peace with God and man, 
To view misfortune as a school, 
Wherein I learn what good I can; 
To muse on whatsoe’er I will, 
And build me happier worlds whene’er 
The world about me groweth ill, 
Must make the heaven I hope for here. 


°Tis true my soul hath wished for more, 

To make me joyous while I live; 
A thonsand fold beyond the store 

Which Heaven has deemed it meet to give; 
For I had hoped one day to view 

The things whereof I early dreamed, 
Stand forth in beauty pure and true, 

And be the substances they seemed. 


But yet I’m happier thus denied, 
Than those who grovelling through their years, 
Have never known a weaker side, 
And never found a time for tears; 
And as no tyrant o’er me rules, 
And as I love both God and man, 
Despising sneers, and pitying fools, 
I'll be as happy as I can. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HEIR OF ABERDEEN. 


BY FRANCES P, PEPPERELL. 


Tue old Earl of Aberdeen, who since his 
youth had held in his castle, during times of 
trouble, the regalia of Scotland, was dead, and 
many a claimant for the responsibility arose upon 
his grave. Some of these were Scotch lords, 
who desired the distinction. One other was Ed- 
ward, king of England, who, in his efforts to ob- 
tain this neighboring realm, knew the possession 
of ths regalia would be a great step. But all these 
were d d to disappointment, for still shut up 
in the castle of Aberdeen it remained with his 
heir, as soon became known, until Sir Langshaw 
Ogilvie, into whose care by Bruce’s order it was 
to be surrendered, should arrive to receive it. 
The castle of Aberdeen stood on a high bluff 
three sides surrounded by sea, and on the other, 
which was entirely open to the land that sloped 
broadly up to meet its narrow crest, was almost 
impregnably defended with fosse, bastion and ram- 
part, while over its central turret freely waved, 
when no other dared display it, Aberdeen’s 
standard, the royal flag of Scotland. King 
Edward rightly judged that the heir plunged in 











farthest of the Hebrides, perhaps, making on 
returning, false burials lest any should observe.” 

Sir Langshaw thought a while, then looking 
up caught her great eyes fastened upon him. 

“T thank thee, I myself can think of no better 
plan,” he said. 

“ They are in the treasury, if Sir Langshaw 
wishes to see them,” she returned, and ordering 
atorch, led the way down the great vaults, in 
among the massive arches that were hewn from 
the living rock on which the castle was founded, 
and unlocking a succession of iron doors, enter- 
ed a smal} cell built of solid iron. On one side 
were ranged great chests, doubtless containing 
parts of the hoarded fumily wealth, and openly 
upon a rnde iron table that stood immovable in 
the centre lay the regalia, that catching the torch 
light threw a strange radiance round upon the 
desolate dark place; the small sword, its hilt 
blazing with miracles of jewel work, the sceptre 
with its great emerald, the clasps and buckles, and 
orders, the embossed belt with depending sheaths 
and minute precious daggers, and the crown, 
which was small and not so much guarded for 
its value as because no king could be crowned 
lawfully without it. The charge of them was an 
honor hereditary in her family, and it was to be 
presumed that her native pride was a little stung 
that it was to be so no more. 

“A million lives hang on their right destina- 
tion,” said Sir Langshaw. “ Be assured, Lady 
of Aberdeen, that they will return here when it 
is again safe. Not for any length of time should 
they be out of this seven-fold security.” 

“Shall I deliver them formally to thy care 
now ?” she asked, as if heedless of his words. 

“ When I leave, I presume. Hardly knowing 
why I was required, I brought no escort and 
must take them on my own person.” 

“It will make no difference that I know,” she 
answered languidly, and securing the fastenings, 
they again pursued the devious ways to the upper 
regions. 

“Jt would take a longer siege than one of three 
months to break through these solid defences, 
madam,” said he, as she conducted him over the 
ramparts and along the great stone lines. 

She turned quite pleasantly, although the dig- 
nity and reserve of her manner at once told that 
she had comprehended his disappointment at 
finding her a woman. 

“Thou dost not know my name,” she said. 
“Tam the Lady Clare.” 

There was more in the simple words than a 
listener might suspect, for a year previously Sir 





Langsh Ogilvie, with his retinue, had over- 





the grief consequent on affliction, would be but 
ill-prepared to endure a siege, and therefore hast- 
ened to invest the castle. But before this could 
be done, and while they were securing provisions 
for the fortress, it was thought advisable privately 
to notify Sir Langshaw that he should remove 
the objects of contention in case of accident. 
And coming quite alone, before the English, Sir 
Langshaw one evening blew the horn at the great 
gate, and welcomed joyfully by the castellan, 
was shown into the presence of the Heir of Ab- 
erdeen. From the daring spirit that had deter- 
mined to defend the castle, Sir Langshaw ex- 
pected to see some beer-drinking, brawny-limbed, 
brave knight, some younger Earl of Aberdeen 
worthy of his ancestors. But alas! the earl’s 
coronet was degraded to suit smaller brows, the 
Heir of Aberdeen was a woman. Her maid- 
ens were putting by the broidery frames and the 
spinning, and one was singing a low ballad to 
the harp, while she herself sat back in her great 
chair, lighted only by the ruddy fire which play- 
ed here and there, revealing successive points of 
her appearance, Full of astonishment, Sir 
Langshaw paused a and ded her. 
She was not by any means beautiful, and this 
fact did not at all appease the half anger that 
sprang up in his breast at sight of a woman in 
this important post, and at the thought that her 
family once so great had dwindled down to this. 
But as she raised a pair of magnificent brown 
eyes to his, he could not but acknowledge that 
they amply compensated for any lack of fine 
feature and rosy cheek ; if the mouth was wide, 
it was crimson, and the teeth were regular and 
white ; and rising gracefully, she received him as 
if perfectly unconscious of his thoughts, though 
his momentary aversion could not be unobserved. 
She had been her father’s darling, and now left 
alone, for her cousins of the house of Fife were 
but little friendly to her, a gentle melancholy 
seemed to have settled on her face, and predom- 
inate in all her motions. One glance of the eyes 
assured her of Sir Langshaw’s height and well- 
knit proportion, of the dark chestnut hair, fine 
eyes and knightly bearing, and with her habitual 
air of command she waved the others away and 
seated him opposite herself at the fireside. 

“T have sent for Sir Langshaw Ogilvie,”’ she 
said, in an unaccountably familiar voice of great 
sweetness, “that if possible he might remove 
the regalia and secrete it before the arrival of the 
English.” 

“Bat of course they will not think it worth 
while to fight if the treasure be gone.” 

“I can endure a three months’ siege very well ; 
by that time Sir Langshaw will have effected his 
object and I can surrender.” 

’ “But they will mot believe the lady has sus- 
tained a siege without reason.” 

“ Aberdeen was never doubted, nor shall his 
daughter be. When I assure them that since 
their arrival the regalia has not been in my 
possession, I shall be believed.” 

“In their rage they will destroy thy castle.” 

“Thave expected that, but since my father 
left the trust with me, it cannot be violated.” 

He gazed in wonder at the delicate woman 
who spoke, and thought with a twinge of con- 
science that there had never been a more heroic 
scion of the house, wore they petticoat or 
culrass, 

“And what disposition of it wonldst thou 
advise?” he asked, singularly at his ease, yet 
deeming it right to consuit her. 

“ When it passes from my hands, I have no 
more to do with it,”” she said. 

“ Bat thou must surely have thought of some 
method.” 

“ None, unless to bury it in some remote dis- 





taken some highwaymen in Stirling Forest 
robbing a gentlewoman, whose two.servants were 
bound hand and foot upon the ground. Quickly 
rescuing her, he had unloosed the servants and 
accompanied all a portion of their path till she 
had declared herself safe. The night had been 
dark, her hood closely drawn, and he had not 
seen her face, although his own had been quite 
visible, but at parting she had drawn a ring from 
her finger, and presented it, assuring him of the 
always grateful remembrance of the Lady Clare. 
He now grasped her hand quickly, for all persons 
think better of another to whom they have been 
able to render a service. 

“The Lady Clare, then,” said he, “ will for- 
give the low-born disappointment that I fear my 
face displayed on entrance ?” 

“It is nothing to forgive. And certainly thou 
shouldst be the last to ask forgiveness of me, so 
greatly in thy debt. It is only that discipline in 
fault which teaches thee to expect nothing of a 
woman.” 

As she spoke they had approached the dining 
hall, and giving her torch to a servant, she invit- 
ed him in, adding, ‘‘I must not lighten the old 
hospitality of Aberdeen by suffering my guest to 
depart on the day of his arrival.” 

“ Ah, when I go, I shall leave thee,” said he, 
“in too dangerous a situation for one so—” 

“So what! Sir Langshaw ?” 

He had been about to say defenceless and 
weak, but looking at her the truth struck him. 

“So perfectly able to meet all its exigencies !” 
said he, instead. 

“Well turned,” she answered, with a smile. 

“But in sooth, why not mount, Lady Clare, 
with me, and find safety at a distance? I trem- 
ble at the thought of thy meeting these English 
villains.” 

“Should I do so, the treasure were certainly 
lost, while by remaining I divert their efforts,” 
she replied. 

There was the same peculiar coldness in her 
manner during the remainder of the evening, 
which he had at first observed, for the proud 
blood of Aberdeen ill endured affronts, and Clare 
having once seen what she considered to be his 
aversion, knowing he had recently left the society 
of noted beauties and that she herself was by no 
means fair and lovely, now believed the pleasant 
warmth of his manner to be a polite assumption, 
while his feelings remained unchanged. In this 
she was only half mistaken, for Sir Langshaw of 
course felt no dislike, although her restraint was 
not apt to win friendship, but really curious to 
break the wall between them, and to cultivate the 
acquaintance of this reserved girl, so plain yet so 
attractive, with the quiet glances of those magnifi- 
cent eyes, Thus it eventuated that he prolonged 
his stay till the next morning, and being some- 
what weary with his journey overslept himself, 
and was only awakened by hurried sentences re- 
sounding through the castle, a noise from the 
armors hanging in the hall, and then a faint tap 
quickly emboldened into loud rapping on the 
oaken panels of his door. 

“Sir Langshaw! Sir Langshaw!”’ cried the 
frightened voice of one of the spinners, not Clare, 

“they are upon us! the English! They came 
up in the night! They are almost at the gates! 
O, dear, Heaven, and their ships are on the sea!” 

In a few moments Sir Langshaw appeared 
below. Here one would have looked for every- 
thing to be in confusion ; but there was none but 


summit, and gazed down a dizzy height on the 
great body who slowly spread their entrench- 
ments and attacks up the hill. As she stood 
proudly beside the low wall with a wild indigna- 
tion flaming in her eye, Sir Langshaw could not 
repress a feeling of admiration that usurped all 
his former emotions, but Clare, quite unconscious 
of it, turned and said, “I brought thee hither 
that in case of overwhelming misfortune, or of 
any accident to myself, thou shouldst learn a way 
of escape unknown always before to any out of 
our family. Thou couldst take the regalia away 
thence now, but that where this passage issues, 
two large ships, thou seest them half a mile dis- 
tant, lie anchored, which would endanger it too 
much ; when they draw nearer thou wilt depart.” 
‘*Most assuredly not, Lady Clare. All the 
regalias in the world may be at stake before I 
shall leave thee with the enemy around thee!’ 
A herald was now advancing from the English 
camp, and she replied hastily : 

“T am not sufficiently acquainted with Sir 
Langshaw to know if he means all that his words 
imply.” 

“« He is not accustomed to meet any doubt on 
the subject.” 

“Excuse me if Iam too abrupt. It is an ex- 
traordinary proceeding for any knight to remain 
in such danger unnecessarily. Sir Langshaw is 
a prize for them.” 

“If my stay were unnecessary, I should not 
linger, but I believe I can aid thee.” 

“Surely, surely thou canst,” she returned, 
looking up and meeting his earnest glance, al- 
though not daring to confess herself how greatly 
his presence could enliven her courage and 
strengthen her skill, “and if thou desirest, if 
thou art really determined on staying, Sir Lang- 
shaw, let me resign the command of the whole 
castle to thee, which I do most unequivocally !” 
And taking the great key from her girdle, she 
offered it to him. 

“I see,” said he, smiling, “no reason why 
thou shouldst abdicate. I can do nothing more 
effectual than the Lady Clare has already order- 
ed, and can on no account receive this trust. 
Langshaw Ogilvie is well content to be a soldier 
under thy banner.” 

“But thou art a soldier, and well skilled, I, a 
woman with little experience. Thou wilt not 
refuse me, I shall have other work.” 

Her dignity softened into a gentle pleading, 
and Sir Langshaw took the keys. King Edward 
well knew who the Heir of Aberdeen was, or else 
he would have thought twice before besieging a 
stronghold formerly considered so invulnerable, 
and at this time as he walked up and down the 
lines of his camp, he saw her standing upon the 
battlements. A moment he hesitated if her 
companion were really Langshaw, and his heart 
misgave him that he had come on a profitless er- 
rand, for that knight never yielded ; the next, he 
remembered that it was too late to retreat with 
honor, and pausing on his way, lifted his light 
helmet, and made her a low obcisance. Clare 
waved her hand mockingly as she returned the 
courtesy, and stepped haughtily back into the 
protecting folds of her father’s banner as it 
dropped low for an instant, and then spread again 
upon the fresh sea breeze. 

“The King of England looks but small from 
this height,” she said. 

On going below, Clare informed the inmates 
that Sir Langshaw had undertaken their defence, 
and assuring her maidens of their safety set them 
at their spinning, bidding one who was braver 
than the others to declare herself, on the English 
herald’s arrival, Lady of Aberdeen, while Clare 
would pretend merely to be one of themselves. 
This was accordingly done, and the false Lady 
of Aberdeen received Edward’s summons to sur- 
render with alldue state. Without directly reply- 
ing she rose coolly and conducted the herald 
round some of the principal defences, till bewil- 
dered with the vastness of the castle, the thick- 
ness of the multitudinous walls, each enclosing 
others stronger than they, although unwittingly 
he saw some more than twice, the swarming 
numbers of the garrison, who, in reality few, 
quickly by cther ways reached and manned new 
points, he again entered the apartment where 
Clare sat spinning with the rest. 

“T have given your master, through you, my 
answer,” said the girl. ‘‘It is not probable that 
behind such fortifications, with so large a force, 
and with granaries sufficient for years, I shall 
surrender to his pitiful demands.” 

At this moment Clare’s distaff fell from her 
hand, and her head dropped forward with a faint 
motion. 

“ Art sick, girl?” quickly asked the supposed 
lady. ‘Some wine for Mistress Megg, poor 
child !” and she hastened to hold the head of the 
invalid. ‘‘ We have been so long shut up in ex- 
pectation of your master’s arrival,”’ she added to 
the herald, ‘‘that my sweet cousin is faint and 
weary with the closeness. Why, Meg! ’tis thy 
third sickness since we heard of them; for 
shame, thou art asad coward—here, thou must 
be taken out into the courtyard for air.” 

And Meg was borne away, while the herald, 
quite pleased at what he considered a lapse of 
discretion in telling how any within were terrified 
or sick, since such things were contagious, was 
dismissed. Spinning was at this time the chief 
occupation of all ladies of rank, and on the her- 
ald’s return he did not fail to mention the num- 
ber of maidens employed, the piles of soft wool, 
or the sick damsel that he had seen, while enu- 


| merating the nest of walls and moats that sur- 


rounded the inner nut of the great edifice. But 
Meg, recovering on his departure, resumed her 
rod of dominion, and laughed heartily with Sir 
Langshaw on the success of her little stratagem, 
on which more depended than wis at first seen. 
Nevertheless, King Edward speedily began his 
| work of attack, and had made far better headway 
than he was aware before the expiration of three 
months. Uselessly her archers picked off the 
boldest and foremost of the besiegers, or made 





unavoidable noise, and the Lady Clare, though 
this quite upset her plans, passed calmly here 
and there, giving new orders and quieting her 
frightened girls. 

* Ah, Sir Langshaw,” said she, siniling, “ thou 
dost not leave me, after all,” and taking him up 





trict,” she answered in an undertone, “in the 








to the highest rampart, they stepped out on its 


farious midnight charges on the serried ranks ; 
| whatever loss the English felt was invariably 
| covered by their overwhelming numbers, and re- 

mained unobserved. Meanwhile, as if they were 
aware of the fact, the two ships hovered round 
the very mouth of the se passage, and the 
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quantity. Their numbers were so small that Sir 
Langshaw’s usual tactics of bold sallies and ve- 
hement onslaughts that bore everything before 
them, had but little chance for action, and chaf- 
ing daily at the thought, he was obliged to con- 
fine himself almost entirely to the defensive. 
Had the ships moved, he would have sent Clare 
and her companions away with the disputed 
treasure, and remained himself, defying the foe ; 
but they were as immovable as the rock itself. 
Still, in the midst of his anger and mortifica- 
tion, he was aware of a strange pleasure he felt 
in the situation. Never so happy as when the 
Lady of Aberdeen bathed and bandaged some 
slight wound, when they made merry in pauses 
of the assault, or when together he and Clare in- 
spected the fortifications, going the rounds with a 
single torch, questioning each other’s thoughts 
and taking care for each other’s safety. To 
Clare this was nothing new. She was well aware 
who had been her preserver in Stirling Forest, 
had heard ceaselessly of the dauntless Sir Lang- 
shaw Ogilvie ere he had been appointed to the 
trust which her father had held, and although 
these sentiments had greatly strengthened and 
matured since then, had felt and concealed some- 
thing of them on the very night of his arrival. 
But Sir Langshaw would not have dreamed three 
months before that he should have regarded this 
plain, quiet girl with any warmer feeling than that 
of pleasant acquaintanceship. Still both remain- 
ed in blissful ignorance of each other’s heart, for 
indeed Clare never once indulged a hope, and she 
believed that nothing but noble knighitiness 
prompted his kindness and protection, while he 
in turn questioned if she had a heart, so much 
difficulty did he find in reaching it. There was 
not food fora week more in the granary, con- 
cerning which the pretended lady had so boast- 
ed, and Clare again resigning her authority into 
the girl’s hand, caused them to sound a truce and 
summon a parley with King Edward, while 
Scotch messengers went into the camp. 

“Ah!” said Edward, “ye come to surrender 
at last ?” 

“ Notat all, sire,” they answered, “our castle 
is impregnable as ever. Ninety years, instead of 
ninety days, would make no difference. Our 
lady has a cousin, a fair, weak thing, who stays 
with her. She has been prostrate with fear, for 
half her blood is English, and ill and pining 
since the siege. The Countess of Aberdeen en- 
treats the courtesy from the King of England 
that he suffer this girl to depart through his camp 
to-day, on her way to other relatives not in our 
strait.” 

“ And what will she go on ?”’ asked the king. 

“The same animals, sire, who bear her ward- 
robe and the wool for her spinning, will bear 
her.” 

“ Very well. Present our royal compli 


she carried. She knew well where he whe 
claimed to be king of Scotland was, and toward 
his stronghold she directed her steps. Giving 
the watch-word to the porters, she was allowed 
entrance, and shown into Bruce's presence, 
where by her direction the panniers also were 
immediately brought. So many times had her 
father sheltered Bruce in perilous adversity that 
he ~vas well known to her, and entering, she ob 
served him surrounded by several of the most 
distinguished nobles and ladies of the laud. The 
day was leworing and gloomy, but she seemed 
to bring sunshine with her, for all turned to look 
as she passed by. To the house of Fife belonged 
the traditionary right of crowning the Scottish 
king, and the people would not have considered 
that they had a lawful ruler had it been other. 
wise. Of the House of Fife there were but four 
members, all distantly connected. Two of these 
were in England, the third was fighting in the 
north. The fourth was Clare of Aberdeen, 
Her habit was slightly torn by the briars, her 
face was white and thin, leaving the eyes dark, 
gleaming and distinct. Bending her knee she 
kissed the king’s hand, and as he raised her, re 
treated a step and glancing at the others said: 

“TI am the Countess of Aberdeen, and a 
member of the House of Fife.” 

“Thou hast been fearfully beleaguered, Lady 
Clare; hast conquered? No? How then here?” 
asked Bruce. 

“T have brought the Treasure of Scotland 
through the English army,” she answered quiet- 
ly, “that it might be saved. And to prevent 
further trouble, I have come to crown the king.” 

Uiiclasping her cap, she drew from beneath its 
lining, the small, low crown of the regalia. 

“Pardon, sire, that I have thus brought thy 
diadem. Otherwise English brows would have 
profaned, and thou hadst never have worn it!” 
And tiio king bent with profound reverence for 
her heroism, while she set it on his head. Out 
of her panniers she now lifted article by article, 
and from the wrinkles of a sleeve, the folds of a 
skirt, the trimmings of a gown, she drew jewol 
by jewel, fitting each in its proper place in the 
embossed belt she wore. From within the hollow 
frame of her small, steel dressing-mirror, she 
took the gem spangled dagger-sheaths, and the 
real sword hilt. ‘Then from between the layers 
of wool, bedded and tangled in soft furze, she 
gathered piece by piece, disjointed portions of the 
whole regalia, retitted them and indued King 
Robert in their ancient splendor. 

“Thou art crowned King of Scotland, now,” 
she said. “Spread it over the land through thy 
messengers! Edward fights in vain! No power 
on earth can uncrown King Robert!” And over- 
come by exhaustion, now that her errand was 
accomplished, she fell fainting at his feet. The 





to Clare of Aberdeen. Her cousin can come, 
can depart in safety. But her wardrobe and the 
wool for her spinning,” he said sarcastically, 
“will be examined.” 

“ Willingly, sire!’ and they returned. Short- 
ly after, the English heralds led from the gate 
two donkeys, the first laden with two panniers, 
one containing her wardrobe, the other her wool, 
and the last bearing the languid Lady Clare. 
The heralds reported to the king that they had 
been again conducted over the castle, which still 
presented the same undisturbed strength, and on 
but one spot could any further storming have 
effect, from sea, upon the southeast side. That 
day the two ships left their station, and joining 
the others prepared to commence operations on 
the point indicated. Since all the Scotch sol- 
diers had generally gaunt and bony faces, the 
heralds did not notice any famine visible upon 
their well padded forms, and since the maidens’ 
cheeks were delicately painted to a healthy hue, 
no illness nor distress could be seen there, while 
the suffering which Clare had undergone being 
undisguised among the falsely colored faces, gave 
her sickness a natural appearance. Before leay- 
ing the castle she had shown Sir Langshaw the 
passage, and bade him farewell. There was a 
tremulousness in her tone as she did so that shed 
a new light upon his mind, and perhaps he would 
at once have held her there till he had declared 
the emotions that agitated him, had time allowed. 
But the heralds were already impatient, and re- 
straining himself into that compressed earnest- 
ness, through which all deep natures express 
more than by words, he replied in a low, firm 
voice, and few words. Clare mistook it for cold 
indifference, and with a proud step lefthim. On 
entering the English lines she was detained a 
short time while two inspectors in the king’s 
presence examined the panniers. Thrusting 
their hands through the folded garments to the 
bottom of the pannier, each in turn, and thor- 
oughly searching one or two pieces at the top, 
and turning over a steel hand mirror, they found 
nothing. Then lightly lifting a few of the snowy 
fleeces and rolls of wool, they glanced at layer 
after layer and pronounced them free to pass. 

“You will look at all,” said the king, who 
did not deem the work complete. “I will look 
myself,” and he turned up, edge by edge, the 
soft layers to the last, although withcut taking 
them from the basket. Clare had stood during 
this business with her riding cap and plume in her 
hand, her long habit trailing on the ground, and 
an old sword and some small! daggers im her em- 
bossed belt, for her way lay through a forest. 
She was shown into a tent, and an old woman 
sent to search her. But as no one knew exactly 
what was wanted, nor what the regalia could be 
like, she found no more than the others had 
done, and once more mounted, Clare was led 
through the camp by the king himself. As he 
loosed her bridle, she rode on, and when three 
nights had intervened, bonfire after bonfire, 
springing up on the neighboring hills, told Sir 
Langshaw that Clare and ithe reyalia were safe. 

“Some accursed signals from these people, 
one clan to another, Scotland through!’ said 
King Edward, when he saw them. “By my 
troth! I wonder was all right with that girl? A 
weird-looking piece, with eyes that seemed to 
triumph about something.” 

Meanwhile Clare fared steadily on her way, 
having the king’s passporr should she meet an 
Englishman, and 2 magic talisman to ward off all 





provisions in the garrison were reduced to a paltry 


harm from her own countrymen, in the treasure 


king hed her in his arms with a loud ex- 
clamation of admiration and pity, himself ap- 
plied the restoratives, and at last consigned her 
to the tender care of the queen and her ladies. 
The next day, quite restored, she informed him 
in answer to his inquiries, of Sir Langshaw’s 
situation, and her castle’s condition. 

“No provisions ?”’ said he. - ‘ Why, I myself 
saw the immense granaries that are cut from the 
rock, a hundred feet below the treasury, sealed 
up for just such an event as this, where no air 
should reach the grain and wine, and oil stored 
there in vast quantities. It cannot be possible 
they are exhausted.” 

“ Our old castellan died directly after my fath- 
er, vainly endeavoring to speak,” she said ; “ it 
must have been that. Neither the present cas- 
tellan, nor I, know anything of these granaries.”’ 

“They are there though,” said Bruce, and he 

gave her a very specific account of their place 
and contents. She remembered the place, and 
had always thought it some peculiar structure for 
support. 
“I must return at once and tell them,” she 
said. “Now I can save Sir Langshaw, as he 
has saved me. It was his thought to send the 
regalia, though he meant another should take it.” 
The king interpreted the flush that dyed her face 
in speaking. 

‘Although I am loath to see thee depart, 
sweet Clare, as thou wilt not doubt,”’ said he,“ yet 
if thou canst, it is clearly thy duty ; but how ?” 

“There is a secret way, sire, through which 
the garrison could escape if Sir Langshaw were 
not immovable. I enter by that.” 

“ Then with thee shall go,” he replied,“ a foree 
sufficient to issue from thy gates under Ogilvie, 
and annihilate our enemy.” And that very day, 
under an escort of warriors, she departed. 

In tiie interval, messengers had spread the 
news that the King of Scotland was crowned, till 
it reached the ears of King Edward, who had 
thought it all impossible. Gnashing his teeth, 
he sullenly called off his men from attack, for 
the castle still held out under Sir Langshaw, and 
they were silent and deliberating if it were best 
to raise the siege at noon, two days after the 
reinforcement had left Brace. The number 
which Lady Clare led, hadfbeen constantly swell- 
ing as they marched along, and now at last they 
reached the mouth of the passage. It was be- 
low high water mark, and the tide subsiding had 
left the ledge bare. Here, having first kindled 
several torches, one by one, every man threw 
himself on his hands and knees, and crawled into 
a fissure of the rocks. Last of all she herself 
went, passed the long line that awaited her, and 
then through the damp ways still dripping with 
sea-water, and submerged several inches, they 
silently wound ap till their feet touched dry 
stone. Into what seemed nothing but a crack in 
the rock, she tiued a key which had been hidden 
in another crevice, and slowly a great gate swung 
open and they entered broad ways full of bigh 
arches and myriad passages. Many other gates 
and doors ‘were passed, and hardly had they 
closed the last, before they perceived the castellaa, 
with a duplicate key, the maidens, and the re 
mainder of the garrison winding down towards 
them. Sir Lungsbaw had sent them away with 
their lives, and remained alone, resolved never 
to epen the gates. 

“We are safe, now,” said the Lady Clare. 
“You wiil conduct these brave guests of ours 
into pleasanter reyions,”and leaving the castellaa, 
she swifily ran om before, through the long pas 





sages, and up the dark corridors, till standing im 
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the main hall of the deserted castle, the wind 
blowing down the great stairway told her the tall 
gurret was open, and with a joyful step she hur- 
ried up, running fast and breathless. It was the 
hour of sanset, and Sir Langshaw sat alone in 
the open air, looking sadly but sternly out to 
sea. She did not pause to think, but as he rose, 
eprang forward with a cry into his arms. 

“ Saved, saved !” she said, It was enough for 
him that she said it; he did not question how ; 
but marmuring, “ Clare! Clare! art thoa here t 
Come back to me once more ere I die 1” clasped 
her only closer in his arms, and kissed ber brow 
repeatedly, She had not dreamed of the wild 
vebemence of her action, nor thought even what 
she was doing, or of the reception she would 
meet, when, forgetting all her past belief, in the 
sudden joy of deliverance, she had thus wikily 
expressed her passion. But it was enough to 
feel his rapturous embrace, to know with certain. 
ty, as in that moment she did, that Sir Langshaw 
loved her with all the strength of his great heart, 
and when the household were once more assem- 
bled, che state of affairs was protty well under- 
stood. Immediately after the arrival of the rest, 
one of the great granaries was unsealed, and in 
the course of some two hours, the famished gar- 
rison sat down to such a feast as for months they 
had not shared. 

At last the moon rose round and clear behind 
the forests, and taking advantage of the first 
glimmer, the whole body rose and donned their 
armor. A Sir Langshaw held Clare in 
his arms with a fervent grasp, for now the first 
time that she sent him forth to battle might also 
be the last. Nevertheless, the joy of the moment 
drowned the bitterness, and with his naked sword 
in hand, out of the great gates that swung si- 
lently for their exit over draw-bridge and outer 
ditch, even in the enemy’s tecth, he led the host 
that followed, and falling like an alavanche on 
the careless foe, utterly swept them from the face 
of Scotland, for not a hundred southern knights 
escaped with Edward to tell the tale of his defeat. 
A long and dreadful night for England, a glori- 
ous one for Scotland, With dawn Sir Lang- 
shaw returned victorious to his bride. From that 
day the houses of Ogilvie and Aberdeen melted 
into one—the proudest branch of old Scotch 
strength. 
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THE OLD ELM TREE. 


BY ETHPL WALDRON, 


There’s an elm tree standing lone, 
Where the ocean maketh moan, 
In each dying wave; 
And its bending branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O'er a lonely grave— 
Desolate is the mansion, 
And there standeth an empty chair, 
And beside it in the dimness, 
A desolate spirit here. 
Wearily beateth the heart, 
Whence hope war wont to etart— 
Hope strong and brave; 
But that hope is buried now 
Under the elm tree's bough, 
In that lonely grave. 
Wearily straggleth the fire 
Upon its ghastly bier 
Of ashes white; 
Faint flickering on the wall, 
Dim shadows rise and fall, 
Mocking my sight-~ 
The blasts, iu baffled strength, 
Rustle the curtain'’s length 
With ghostly wave— 
And each wind-shriek tells me how 
They've been rustling the elm tree's bough, 
O'er that lonely grave — 
There's no hope, no faith, no prayer— 
Ali—yes, all are buried there, 
Where the tall grass swayeth slowly, 
To the heaven-breathed night-winds holy— 
Where I hear the geutie tone 
Of the ocean making moan 
In each pebbly wave— 
Where the «lm tree's branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O'er that lonely grave. 
_*——-—+ 
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CATALINA. 
A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 


BY wil K W. SAUNDERS. 


“ Gracios, senor, gracios,” 

1 was in Spain—in Grenada, that valuable 
but somewhat dilapidated property belonging to 
Mr. Irving. I had been sauntering leisurely and, 
I flatier myself, gracefully along the walk, ad 
miring the beauties of nature and my own 
unexceptionable costame—I had on my best 
clothes ; indeed, I may say I always wear my 
best clothes, for the same reason that Paddy de- 
clined purchasing a chest that was going cheap 
atauction. “Why should I buy a chist?” he 
asked of his adviser. “To pit yer clothes in, 
sure,” replied his friend. “Me clothes, is itt” 
returned Paddy, in amazement; “ what! an’ go 
naked 1’’—I was loitering along, I say, admiring 
many things, but nothing more than the be- 
witching play of fans, the matehless walk and 
bewildering faces of the lovely ladies I was con 
stantly meeting 

While thas pleasantly and profitably om 
ployed, my attention was attracted towards two 
persons slightly in advance of me. The figure 
of one of the party was superior to that of any 
woman I had yet seen in Spain, but that of the 


shorter, and apparently younger of the two, was | 


absolute perfection; never did I look upon its 
equal. Accelerating my pace a bit, w overtake 
the fascinating litcle creature, 1 was speedily by 
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her vide, wheo casting « furtive glanee beneath | 


her mantilla, I beheld—well there, what's the 
use of my trying to tell you « hundredth part of 
what I beheld’ such eyes shaded by such lashes, 
Bach stnoott glossy hair, and sach an unneces 
sarily lovely fa 





¢, could only have been produced | 


by Nature in « moment of spite towards ws, i 
poor lords, whom she (Nature) desired to drive | | 


distracted 


Now I take it that every man has in his time 


came euddeoly apomn « (ace that has so com | 


pletely biologized kiss, as for the moment to con- 
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carried. She knew well where he who 
imed to be king of Scotland was, and toward 
hold she directed her steps. Giving 

, watthvword to the porters, she was allowed 
rance, and shown into Bruce’s presence, 
ere by her direction the panniers also were 
mediately brought. So many times had her 
her sheltered Bruce in perilous adversity that 
was well known to her, and entering, she ob- 
ved him surrounded by several of the most 
tinguished nobles and ladies of theland. The 
y was lowering and gloomy, but she seemed 
bring sunshine with her, for all turned to look 
she passed by. To the house of Fife belonged 

traditionary right of crowning the Scottish 

g, and the people would not have considered 
it they had a lawful ruler had it been other- 
e. Of the House of Fife there were but four 
mbers, all distantly connected. Two of these 
rein England, the third was fighting in the 
‘th. The fourth was Clare of Aberdeen, 
‘r habit was slightly torn by the briars, her 
‘e was white and thin, leaving the eyes dark, 
aming and distinct. Bending her knee she 
sed the king’s hand, and as he raised her, re- 
ated a step and glancing at the others said: 

“TI am the Countess of Aberdeen, and a 
mber of the House of Fife.” 

“Thou hast been fearfully beleaguered, Lady 

‘are; hast conquered? No? How then here?” 
ked Bruce. 

“J have brought the Treasure of Scotland 
rough the English army,” she answered quiet- 

“that it might be saved. And to prevent 
‘ther trouble, I have come to crown the king.” 
Unclasping her cap, she drew from beneath its 
ing, the small, low crown of the regalia, 
“Pardon, sire, that I have thus brought thy 
idem. Otherwise English brows would have 
ofaned, and thou hadst never have worn it!” 
id the king bent with profound reverence for 
r heroism, while she set it on his head. Out 
her panniers she now lifted article by article, 
d from the wrinkles of a sleeve, the folds of a 
irt, the trimmings of a gown, she drew jewel 

jewel, fitting each in its proper place in the 

‘abossed belt she wore. From within the hollow 

ime of her small, steel dressing-mirror, she 
ok the gem spangled dagger-sheaths, and the 
al sword hilt. Then from between the layers 
‘wool, bedded and tangled in soft furze, she 
ithered piece by piece, disjointed portions of the 
hole regalia, refitted them and indued King 
obert in their ancient splendor. 

“Thou art crowned King of Scotland, now,” 
e said. “Spread it over the land through thy 
essengers! Edward fights in vain! No power 
\ earth can uncrown King Robert!” And over- 
me by exhaustion, now that her errand was 
complished, she fell fainting at his feet. The 
ing snatched her in his arms with a loud ex- 
amation of admiration and pity, himself ap- 
ied the restoratives, and at last consigned her 

the tender care of the queen and her ladies, 
he next day, quite restored, she informed him 

answer to his inquiries, of Sir Langshaw’s 
ituation, and her castle’s condition. 

‘No provisions ?” said he. - ‘‘ Why, I myself 
vw the immense granaries that are cut from the 
ick, a hundred feet below the treasury, sealed 
p for just such an event as this, where no air 
.ould reach the grain and wine, and oil stored 
\ere in vast quantities. It cannot be possible 
ey are exhausted.” 

“ Our old castellan died directly after my fath- 
*, vainly endeavoring to speak,” she said ; “ it 
ust have been that. Neither the present cas- 
\lan, nor I, know anything of these granaries.” 

“They are there though,” said Bruce, and he 
ive her a very specific account of their place 
id She bered the place, and 
id always thought it some peculiar structure for 
iy 








pport. 

“I must return at once and tell them,” she 
iid. “Now I can save Sir Langshaw, as he 
is saved me. It was his thought to send the 
galia, though he meant another should take it.” 
‘he king interpreted the flush that dyed her face 
. speaking. 

“Although I am loath to see thee depart, 
veet Clare, as thou wilt not doubt,”’ said he,“ yet 

thou canst, it is clearly thy duty ; but how ?” 

“There is a secret way, sire, through which 
1e garrison could escape if Sir Langshaw were 
+t immovable. I enter by that.” 

“ Then with thee shall go,” he replied,“ a force 
ufficient to issue from thy gates under Ogilvie, 
nd annihilate our enemy.” And that very day, 
ader an escort of warriors, she departed. 

In the interval, messengers had spread the 
ews that the King of Scotland was crowned, till 

reached the ears of King Edward, who had 
ought it all impossible. Gnashing his teeth, 
@ sullenly called off his men from attack, for 
ie castle still held out under Sir Langshaw, and 
ey were silent and deliberating if it were best 
» raise the siege at noon, two days after the 
einforcement had left Bruce. The number 
hich Lady Clare led, hadfbeen constantly swell- 
ig as they marched along, and now at last they 
vached the mouth of the passage. It was be- 
»w high water mark, and the tide subsiding had 
ft the ledge bare. Here, having first kindled 
everal torches, one by one, every man threw 
imselfon his hands and knees, and crawled into 
fissure of the rocks. Last of all she herself 
ent, passed the long line that awaited her, and 
hen through the damp ways still dripping with 
a-water, and submerged several inches, they 
lently wound ap till their feet touched dry 
rone, Into what seemed nothing but a crack in 
1¢ rock, she titled a key which had been hidden 
, another crevice, and slowly a great gate swung 
yen and they entered broad ways full of high 
‘ches and myriad passages. Many other gates 
1d doors ‘were passed, and hardly had they 
osed the last, before they perceived the castellan, 
ith a duplicate key, the maidens, and the re- 
vainder of the garrison winding down towards 
em. Sir Langsbaw had sent them away with 
eir lives, and remained alone, resolved never 
» open the gates. 

“*We are safe, now,” said the Lady Clare. 
You will conduct these brave guests of ours 
to pleasanter regions,”’and leaving the castellano, 
1 swiftly ran on before, through the long pas- 
ages, and up the dark corridors, till standing im 
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the main hall of the deserted castle, the wind 
blowing down the great stairway told her the tall 
turret was open, and with a joyful step she hur- 
ried up, running fast and breathless. Ic was the 
hour of sanset, and Sir Langshaw sat alone in 
the open air, looking sadly but sternly out to 
sea. She did not pause to think, but as he rose, 
eprang forward with a cry into his arms. 

“ Saved, saved!” she said. It was enough for 
him that she said it; he did not question how; 
but marmuring, “Clare! Clare! art thou here ? 
Come back to me once more ere I die?” clasped 
her only closer in his arms, and kissed her brow 
repeatedly. She had not dreamed of the wild 
vehemence of her action, nor thought even what 
she was doing, or of the reception she would 
meet, when, forgetting all her past belief, in the 
sudden joy of deliverance, she had thus wildly 
expressed her passion. But it was enough to 
feel his rapturous embrace, to know with certain- 
ty, as in that moment she did, that Sir Langshaw 
loved her with all the strength of his great heart, 
and when the household were once more assem- 
bled, the state of affairs was pretty well under- 
stood. Immediately after the arrival of the rest, 
one of the great granaries was unsealed, and in 
the course of some two hours, the famished gar- 
rison sat down to such a feast as for months they 
had not shared. 

At last the moon rose round and clear behind 
the forests, and taking advantage of the first 


glimmer, the whole body rose and donned their 
A 


armor. t Sir Langshaw held Clare in 
his arms with a fervent grasp, for now the first 
time that she sent him forth to battle might also 
be the last. Nevertheless, the joy of the moment 
drowned the bitterness, and with his naked sword 
in hand, out of the great gates that swung si- 
lently for their exit over draw-bridge and outer 
ditch, even in the enemy’s teeth, he led the host 
that followed, and falling like an alavanche on 
the careless foe, utterly swept them from the face 
of Scotland, for not a hundred southern knights 
escaped with Edward to tell the tale of his defeat. 
A long and dreadful night for England, a glori- 
ous one for Scotland. With dawn Sir Lang- 
shaw returned victorious to his bride. From that 
day the houses of Ogilvie and Aberdeen melted 
into one—the proudest branch of old Scotch 
strength. 
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THE OLD ELM TREE. 


BY ETHEL WALDRON. 


There’s an elm tree standing lone, 
Where the ocean maketh moan, 
In each dying wave ; 
And its bending branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O’er a lonely grave— 
Desolate is the mansion, 
And there standeth an empty chair, 
And beside it in the dimness, 
A desolate spirit here. 
Wearily beateth the heart, 
Whence hope was wont to start— 
Hope strong and brave; 
But that hope is buried now 
Under the elm tree's bough, 
In that lonely grave. 
Wearily struggleth the fire 
Upon its ghastly bier 
Of ashes white ; 
Faint flickering on the wall, 
Dim shadows rise and fall, 
Mocking my sight— 
The blasts, in baffled strength, 
Rustle the curtain’s length 
With ghostly wave— 
And each wind-shriek tells me how 
They’ve been rustling the elm tree’s bough, 
O’er that lonely grave— 
There’s no hope, no faith, no prayer— 
All—yes, all are buried there, 
Where the tall grass swayeth slowly, 
To the heaven-breathed night-winds holy— 
Where I hear the gentle tone 
Of the ocean making moan 
In each pebbly wave— 
Where the elm tree’s branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O’er that lonely grave. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CATALINA. 
A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 


BY siielaos W. SAUNDERS. 


“ Gracios, senor, gracios.” 

I was in Spain—in Grenada, that valuable 
but somewhat dilapidated property belonging to 
Mr. Irving. I had been sauntering leisurely and, 
I flatter myself, gracefully along the walk, ad- 
miring the beauties of nature and my own 
unexceptionable costume—I had on my best 
clothes ; indeed, I may say I always wear my 
best clothes, for the same reason that Paddy de- 
clined purchasing a chest that was going cheap 
atauction. ‘ Why should I buy a chist?” he 
asked of his adviser. ‘To pit yer clothes in, 
sure,” replied his friend. ‘Me clothes, is it?” 
returned Paddy, in amazement; ‘‘ what! an’ go 
naked ?””—I was loitering along, I say, admiring 
many things, but nothing more than the be- 
witching play of fans, the matchless walk and 
bewildering faces of the lovely ladies I was con- 
stantly meeting. 

While thus pleasantly and profitably em- 
ployed, my attention was attracted towards two 
persons slightly in advance of me. The figure 
of one of the party was superior to that of any 
woman I had yet seen in Spain, but that of the 
shorter, and apparently younger of the two, was 
absolute perfection; never did I look upon its 
equal. Accelerating my pace a bit, to overtake 
the fascinating little creature, I was speedily by 
her side, when casting a furtive glanee beneath 
her mantilla, I beheld—well there, what’s the 
use of my trying to tell you a hundredth part of 
what I beheld? such eyes shaded by such lashes, 
such smooth, glossy hair, and such an unneces- 
sarily lovely face, could only have been produced 
by Nature in a moment of spite towards us, 
poor lords, whom she (Nature) desired to drive 
distracted. 

Now I take it that every man has in his time 
came suddenly upon a face that has so com- 


fuse his senses—meaning, of course, a man 
belonging to that small class who, like you and 
I, have any sense to be confused. Precisely this 
sort of thing occurred to me at that time. In 
my bewilderment, I must have done something 
sufficiently awkward to attract attention ; for the 
little lady, raising her eyes from the ground, 
glanced towards me. At the same instant, shq 
struck one of the toes of her little bits of slip- 
pers against a small—a very small—stone, losing 
her balance and subjecting her to the imminent 
risk of a serious fall. With the rapidity of 
light, I caught her in my arms and restored her 
to her equilibrium. Lifting those eyes with 
those lashes to my face, and instantly dropping 
them with a little blush, a strain of music soft 
and low stole forth from between two ruby and 
eminently kissable lips, from between two rows 
of little pearls, softly and sweetly murmuring the 
three words that head this story: 

“ Gracios, senor, gracios.” 

More intoxicated and confused than ever, I 
forgot what little Spanish I ever knew, and mur- 
muring a few words intelligible to neither gods 
nor men, I stood “booing and booing,” like 
Sir Pertinax, while she, with a little smile that 
spoke thanks, passed me, leaving me among the 
list of dangerously wounded. Recovering my 
self-possession with a jerk, I slowly and at some 
distance followed my divinity as she gracefully 
walked—no, she didn’t walk—as she glided—no 
she didn’t glide ; Spanish women never do either. 
In describing their locomotion, you can only say 
that they “go it,” and if a Spanish girl don’t 
know how to “go it” and “walk Spanish” 
about as well as any other gal, why, you can 
take my hat. Through several streets I fol- 
lowed, at a respectful distance, until at length 
she reached her residence. At the instant of her 
disappearance through the portal, a bright glance, 
shooting out from behind a most coquettish fan, 
pierced the very centre of my heart, causing that 
“noble entrail”’ to flap and flounce in the most 
remarkable and alarming manner. 

Having executed a mental photograph of the 
building, and noted its exact location, I fled pre- 
cipitately back to my hotel, up the stairs, into 
my room, and placed myself before a mirror, as 
is my habit after meeting apretty girl. A single 
glance assured me that my apparel was as I 
could have wished; a look at my countenance 
pleased me; but raising my eyes still higher, I 
saw a sight that filled me with shame and horror, 
and caused my frame to quiver with emotion. A 
favorite ear-lock that I had trained with much 
care to pitch forward over the left temple ina 
graceful curl, now hung limp and shaggy behind 
the ear. With a sensation akin to despair, I 
slat myself into a seat, and covering my face 
with my claws, strove to banish the recollection 
of the fair enchantress from my mind. A bril- 
liant idea occurred to me; perhaps the left side 
of my profile was not turned towards her. I 
jumped from my chair, and excitedly pacing the 
room, thought the matter over. Yes, by Jove, it 
was the left, for her right hand was clasped in 
mine, while my left arm was encircling her 
waist. There could be no doubt of the matter. 
I was desolated. I threw myself again into the 
chair, with the audibly expressed wish, enun- 
ciated between a sob and a grunt, that an early 
dissolution might speedily terminate my suf- 
ferings. 

Not observing any symptoms of the immedi- 
ate realization of my wish, I was about to order 
supper as a relief to my feelings, when another 
bright thought occurred to me, which at once re- 
stored my spirits. Struck, as she must have 
been, by my general appearance, perhaps she did 
not observe the frightful condition of my hair, 
after all. What if I should put my refractory 
wig in training and appear before her in all the 
glory of a perfect toilet-—would not such a course 
tend to remove the unfavorable impression she 
received at our first interview? I felt that such 
would be the case. Full of this idea, I precip- 
itately quitted the hotel, entered a barber’s shop 
in the vicinity and subsided into a vacant oper- 
ating chair. 

“Would senor caballero be pleased to be 
shaved?” inquired the handsome and exces- 
sively brigandish-looking proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. 

“No, senor caballero would not be pleased to 
be shaved ; senor caballero always shaved him- 
self, and be hanged to him! Senor caballero 
wanted his hair fixed—so, did he understand ?” 

“ He felt gratified and happy in the belief that 
he comprehended senor’s wishes.” 

I also felt gratified and happy for the same 
reason; and having placed myself in the proper 
position, he seized the implements of his profes- 
sion and forthwith pitched into me. 

While being combed and brushed and curling- 
tongsed, in a particularly scientific manner, I 
suddenly recalled the fact that, from the time of 
Gil Blas and the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance down to the days of Figaro and our own 
times, Spanish barbers have ever proved them- 
selves adepts in matters: pertaining to the sex, 
scarcely ever failing to bring about a happy result. 
“Why,” L asked myself, “should not this fel- 
low know something, as well as his mighty 
brethren that were of old? There will be no 
harm in pumping him a bit, at all events. 

“Are you familiar with such and such a 
locality?’ I asked, mentioning the name of 
the street where I had left ‘the immortal part 
of myself.” 

“He was familiar with all parts of Grenada, 
but with none more so than the street to which 
senor referred.” ‘ 

“Did he happen to know who resided in the 
old Moorish-built house on the right, just beyond 
the apothecary’s ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“The deuce he did. Who were they ?” 

“A young widow and her charming niece, 
Catalina. Highly respectable people, though not 
so well off as they had been. The young lady 
has an uncle, a friar, who protects them.” 

“ Was he acquainted with the family himself ?” 
I asked, wishing yet fearing to hear him reply in 
the affirmative, and also wishing, in case he did 
say yes, that he was not so atrociously good- 
looking. 





pletely biologized him, as for the moment to con- 


“He had the honor of dressing the young 


lady’s hair, now and then, upon the occasion of a 
Jiesta or the like.” 

I gave a little start at the thought that the 
very paws that were then poking over my skillet 
had bat a little while before, perhaps, toyed with 
and arranged the incomparable silken tresses of 
the adorable Catalina. 

“Is she—that is, has she—in short, a novia, 
a beau?” 

A peculiar smile crept over the features of the 
handsome barber. 

“ He thought not—indeed, he was sure she had 
no lover. Senor must remember the lady was 
very young!”’ 

“ Trae.” 

“ Had senor met the lady in question ?” 

I hesitated. But why hesitate? I could do 
nothing alone, and perhaps the barber might 
assist me. I didn’t ask myself to what he 
would assist me—indeed, I never thought, and 
couldn’t have told, to save my life, what it was 
I wanted ; I only knew that I felt very queer in- 
deed, and so—I slipped a piece of gold into the 
barber’s hand, and my adventure of the afternoon 
into his ear. 

“Senor would like to become acquainted with 
the young lady ?” 

“ Certainly ; but I fear that will be very diffi- 
cult,” I replied, with visions of duennas and 
daggers and all that, before my eyes. 

“Not at all. Suppose senor were to send her 
a bouquet with the stems of the flowers confined 
by a ring, a bracelet, or some other pretty article 
of jewelry ?” 

“ And she would accept it ?” 

** Doubtless.” 

“ But that will not be an introduction. I can- 
not address her on the strength of a bouquet!” 

“Most assuredly not. But he would be most 
happy to befriend senor caballero. The uncle— 
the friar, of whom he had spoken—who had the 
interest of his niece at heart, was also his friend. 
He (the friar) should call upon me that evening 
at my hotel.” 

Had the barber been a Frenchman, I should 
have embraced him; as he was a Spaniard, I 
executed a magical piece of jugglery, and— 
presto! something jingled in the bottom of his 
pocket that had jingled of yore in my own 
trousers. 

That afternoon, a beautiful bouquet and a 
costly bracelet left my room in charge of a trusty 
messenger. That evening the young gentleman 
who “had the honor to serve senor caballero 
Americano,” ushered into my apartment a holy 
friar. He entered with a bow and a most benig- 
nant expression of countenance, which last (the 
countenance) seemed strangely familiar. That 
Ihad met him before, was certain; but I had 
visited so many churches, and seen so many 
churchmen in Spain, that I considered it useless 
to endeavor to recall where I had seen him, and 
so did not trouble myself about it. 

Onur conversation, after running for a time 
upon general topics, at length centered upon 
Catalina. 

“ His thoughts,” he was pleased to inform me, 
“were not much occupied with the things of this 
world; but Catalina was the daughter of his 
only brother, and his heart went out towards 
her.” And he sighed heavily. 

He certainly was not an old man, and I inter- 
preted the deep sigh as meaning, if he was not 
her own uncle and was not a churchman, his 
heart would go out towards her much more 
vehemently than it then did. 

“ He had learned from an excellent and trusty 
friend that I was in every way an unexception- 
able gentleman, a republican nobleman, the soul 
of honor,” etc., etc. 

How my friend the barber had managed to 
discover all that, was rather more than I could 
understand. I was not disposed to deny the 
charge, however, and he remained undeceived. 

The next day I accompanied the compli- 
mentary successor of the apostles to the res- 
idence of his niece, where he shortly left me. 
Catalina had my bracelet clasped round her 
arm, and my bouquet in her little soft hands. 
She did not speak a word about either, but as 
we sat side by side, talking very soft and low, 
she looked at the jewel and at the flowers, then 
timidly raised her eyes to mine, and blushing, 
dropped them again, then, blushing harder than 
ever, she carried the bouquet to her lips and 
placed it in her bosom. What mere words could 
have equalled this delicious little pantomime? I 
was more than content. 

I lack space, paper, ink and inclination to re- 
late in detail how I sped in my wooing, how I 
walked, drove, danced and sung with Catalina, 
how she taught me Spanish—and such pretty 
Spanish, too—and how I got clear up to my 
ears in love with the little gipsey. Before the 
first month was at an end, I flattered myself that 
I understood her character perfectly. She was 
the most gentle, confiding, lovable, loving and 
extravagant little creature that ever flirted a fan. 
A passion for jewels was her weakness. It was 
morally impossible for her to see a pretty trinket 
without experiencing the most ardent desire to 
possess it; and J, as her guerido, her lover, could 
do no less than gratify her taste. I soon found, 
however, that I should be compelled to check 
this constant drain upon my purse, or my little 
beauty would clean me out completely. Manya 
time had I resolved to give her a gentle hint in 
regard to her extravagance, but my courage and 
my will as often failed me. 

It happened, one day, as we were sitting 
together beneath the orange-trees and flowering 
shrubs in the marble patia, or court, of her 
house, that she dwelt longingly and lovingly 
upon the happiness that must inevitably result 
from the possession and ownership of a magnifi- 
cent jewelled necklace we had seen the day be- 
fore, and for which the goldsmith asked the mod- 
erate price of a hundred Napoleons. 

The sum was sufficiently large to cause me to 
think seriously of the matter, and with a grave 
countenance, I ventured gentlysgo expostulate 
with her upon the impropriety of an extravagant 
indulgence of her expensive taste. She looked 
up wonderingly in my face for a minute, with a 
sad and mournful expression; then, bounding 
into the honse, she almost instantly returned 





with something less than a bushel basket-fall of 





presents I had made her at various times, which 
she laid upon the seat by my side. 

“Could I forgive her?” she asked, placing 
both her little hands in mine,and looking im- 
ploringly with tearful eyes into my own, “She 
had been so thoughtless—so very, very selfish! 
She had never thought that, perhaps, I was 
denying myself luxuries, and even comforts, for 
her foolish and wicked sake. She didn’t want 
the hateful necklace; she wouldn’t have it. I 
must—indeed I must, take back what I had 
already given her, except the bracelet, my first 
present, that she could not part with, and—oud 
I only p-p-p-l-e-a-s-e forgive her ¢’’ And her dear 
little head drooped upon my shoulder, while my 
arm—but never mind about my arm. 

Would I forgive her? That indeed ! woulda’t 
Ido just that? Wasn’t [tickled to death that it 
lay in my power to do so? I felt in my bones 
that it was more godlike to forgive than to 
seek revenge. I twisted and turned, and ran 
down and completely foundered the Spanish 
language, in pursuit of terms sufliciently steong 
to assure her I had nothing to forgive—that she 
was the light of my eyes and the joy of my 
heart—that she should keep all my presents and 
have the necklacey too—yes, dozens of necklaces 
—that she must never think I embarrassed my- 
self pecuniarily in gratifying her, for that would 
be i ible, as, in ion with my uncle 
the President of the United Ssates, and my 
brother the Secretary of State, I was the princi- 
pal owner of the valuable gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, not to mention Golconda and other tri- 
fling side-shows. “So I pacified Psyche and 
kissed her, and reasoned her out of her gloom ;”’ 
and when I departed from the house, to proceed 
at once for the necklace, I left her smiling, 
blushing, and most industriously kissed. 

Ihad not proceeded more than a dozen or 
eight paces down the street, before perceiving 
that I had left my cane behind me. Returning 
to the house, I entered through the garden. 
Catalina was standing precisely where I left her. 
With her glossy hair arranged so bewitchingly, 
her exquisite figure bent forward ia the attitude 
of attention, and one little foot peeping timidly 
out and tapping gently upon the ground, she 
presented such a picture of loveliness, that I 
involuntarily paused to gaze upon her for a 
moment unperceived. 

I may have stood among the shrubbery for the 

space of half a minute, more or less, when 
another figure, a man’s, appeared upon the scene. 
It was my friend the barber, whose features I 
now for the first time perceived bore a striking 
resemblance to those of my other friend the 
friar. 
“Juan,” exclaimed Catalina, bounding to- 
wards him and looking up into his face with an 
expression I had never seen before, it was so full 
of love and confidence, ‘‘I am so glad you have 
come! Ihave been so terribly bored by that 
stupid Senor Jinx !” 

“ Why hija mia, my child, what are you doing 
with all those trinkets here ?” he asked, pointing 
to the undisturbed heap of my presents. 

“O, he hesitated about the necklace of which 
we were speaking last night, so I was compelled 
to get up a little scene; these are the acces- 
sories.”’ And she laughed merrily. 

“ You think he will get you the necklace ¢” 

“ He is sure to do so.” 

“ Why, that will be a hundred Napoleons ?”” 

“ Yea.” 

“ And he has already given you p to an 
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Pousetuife's Department. 


(Peenteuretate Melba dton tates) 


To keep Shad fresh without corning. 

If you wish to keep a shad over Sunday or longer—on 
bringing home immediately scald, clean, wash and split, 
washing dry. Cut off head and tail, spread the shad open 
on a dish, mix a large spoonful of brown sugar, teaspoon- 
ful of Cayenne pepper and a teaspoonful of salt; rub the 
mixture thoroughly over the inside of the fish, cover 
closely and set in a cold place until wanted for cooking— 
just before putting it on the gridiron, take a towel and 
wipe off the whole of the seasoning—then put it on a pre- 
viously heated gridiron, over hot cuals, and broil well, 
butter it and send to table, hot—where it can be re-seas- 
oned to the taste of each person. 








Ice-Cream. 

Two quarts good, rich milk; four fresh eggs; three 
quarters pound of white sugar; six teaspoons of Bermuda 
arrow root. Rub the arrow root smooth in @ little cold 


| milk; beat the eggs and sugar together ; bring the milk 


to the boiling point; then stir in the arrow root; remove 
it then from the fire, and immediately add the eggs and 
suger, stirring briskly, to keep the eggs from cooking, 
then set aside to cool. If flavored with extracts, let it be 


| done just before putting it in the freezer. If the vanilla 


bean is used, it must be boiled in the milk. 


| Strawberries. 


The following, which has been furnished us, is recom- 
mended as being the way—indeed, the only way—in which 
to enjoy this fruit in all its richness: place as many ber- 
ries as will form one layer at the bottom of a dish, and 
sift some fine loaf sugar over them; then place another 
layer, and sift again. When there are five or six layers, 
cuta fresh lemon, and squeese all over them. Before 
helping, let them be gently disturbed, that they may 
have the benefit of the lemon-juice and sugar. 

Indian Fritters. 

One pint of sifted Indian meal; half a pint of wheat 
flour; four eggs; a little salt; as much milk as will make 
the whole into a thick batter. Mixthe wheat and Indian 
flour together; then stir in as much milk as will make a 
thick batter. Whisk the eggs till very light, and add 
them to the above, with a little galt. Beat the mixture 
thoroughly, and fry the fritters Ingoodlard. Serve them 
hot with butter and sugar, or molasses. 





| Jelly of four Fruits. 


Have four ounces of fine cherries, four ounces of rasp- 
berries, four ounces of straw berries, and eight ounces of 
red currants; squeeze them and run the juice through 
the bag, mix it afterward with syrup and isinglass, and 
finish as usual; or the fruits may be infused in the sugar, 
and, unless the bag is very good, this is the best mode 
Vegetables. 

Potatoes and peas are sldons worth eating before mid- 
summer. Unripe vegetables are as insipid and unwhole- 
some as unripe fruits. As to the quality of vegetables 
the middle size are preferred to the largest or the small- 
est; they are more tender, juicy, and full of flayor, just 
before they are quite full grown: freshness is their chief 
value and excellence. 

Soap. 

Soap may be disused, or nearly 60, in the getting up of 
muslins and chintzes, which should always be treated 
agreeably to the oriental manner; that is, to wash them 
in plain water, and then boil them in congee or rice- 
water: after which they ought not to be submitted to the 

P of the hing iron, but rubbed smooth with 
a polished stone. 








Fried Bread Crumbs. 

Rub bread that has been baked two days, through an 
iren sieve or collender; put them into a stewpan with 
two ounces of butter; place it over a moderate fire, and 
stir them with a wooden spoon till of fine gold color; 
spread them on a sieve, and let them stand ten minutes 
to drain, turning them often. 





Potato Fritters. 
Peel, and pound in a mortar, six mealy potatoes, with a 
little salt, a glass of white wine, some pounded sugar, 





equal amount ¢” 

“Yes.” 

“Why then, my child, with what I have, there 
is nothing to prevent our marriage when he has 
been squeezed dry and is gone.” 

“ And we will live at Madrid, Juan ?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

And there was a long embrace. 

Now some fellows would have blandered right 
in among that happy couple and made a scene, 
and some fellows would have made great jack- 
asses of themselves by so doing. I did nothing 
of the kind, for two reasons; first, because I 
was apprehensive that the brigandish looks of 
my handsome rival might be but the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual man, 
and second, because I knew it would do no good. 
With long and savage strides, I made for my 
hotel. 

“Jose!” I shouted, as I entered my room. 

The young gentleman who had the distia- 
guished honor to serve senor caballero Americano 
made his appearance. 

“ How soon can I start for Seville?” 

“To-morrow morning, at six.” 

“Good. See that my baggage is packed at 
once, and let it be in readiness.”’ 

“ Senor!” 

“ My baggage!” I repeated, fiercely. 

“ Ah, pardon; senor alludes to his other shirt, 
his tooth-brash and comb. It shall be in readi- 
ness directly I find a paper aud piece of string.” 

“And Jose!’ I vociferated, as he vanished 
through the door to execute my order. 

“Senor ?” 

“ Bring me half-2-dozen of Sherry and a pipe.” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

The Sherry was brought, and drawing a large 
arm-chair up to the table, I manfully faced the 
enemy. The siege was a tough one, but having 
sat down before the place, I was bound to reduce 
it, and it was about one o’clock, P. M., that I 
carried the last entrenchment by storm, at which 
time the empty bottles presented a singular ap- 
pearance—multiplying themselves at will from 
six to six hundred thousand millions. 

I have somewhere read that ‘“ Hardyknute 
havyng drenched hymself wyth a great horn of 
wyne, stared about hym and dyed.” Fora brief 
period, I feared I was about to follow in the 
footsteps of the worthy and teugh old Dane ; but 
sleep came to my relief. 

The next morning, I awoke with a violent 
headache and thoughts of vengeance against the 
human family in general, and the handsome bar- 
ber in particular; but Jose having made me 
experimentally acquainted with the wonder- 
working properties of that mysterious morning- 
drink known as “ bitters,” my headache, wound- 
ed vanity and love, vanished together, and I left 
for Seville 2 wiser and a worser man. 





i » and an ounce of butter; roll it out with a lit- 
tle flour, cut them the size of a wine-glass, and fry them 
in boiling clarified dripping. Serve them with sifted loaf 
sugar over them. 


Gooseberry Jelly. 

Take the pips from some very clear white gooseberries 
with the point of a pen. For fourteen pounds of fruit, 
twelve pounds of sugar should be used. Reduce the su- 
gar toa rich syrup, give ita gentle boil, take it from the 
fire, skim it, and put it in pots or emall glasses. 
Oil-Cloth. 

Oil-cloth should never be scrubbed with a brush, but, 
after being first swept, it should be cleansed by washing 
with a large soft cloth and lukewarm or cold water. On 
be account use soap or hot water, as either will bring off 
the paint. 

Pastry. 

Always bake pies and puddings in tin plates. The 
paste browns much better, and becomes more thoroughly 
baked, which makes them more digestible than when 
brought to table with the crust, in the centre and sides, 
thick, soddened, and half done 
Soups. 

Sugar is an indispensable ingredient to ail soups, and 
should be scorched until avery dark brown, and stirred 
in while boiling. One tablespoonful of sugar is sufficient 
fer three quarts of soup. 

Coffee. 

In making coffee, observe that the broader the bottom 

and the smaller the top of the Tes the better it will be. 





BALLOU’ 8 PICTORI th 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beantifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This Ulumined record of the times is now in its 
TwmrTs volume. Since the commencement ef this jour- 
nel, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It ie the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall conténue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Bawzou’s Picromat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

tO> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
five engravings <-> week 

{>> Itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

(>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and sout 

(>> It presents many large and elegant hie tical engras 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octevo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

>> It cannot fail to delight and instruct «very member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country ere engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pi-torial 

C7 It is admitted on all bands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with ali noted bocalities 

om it two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid engraving 

>” Thus forming a paper original in is derign, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 
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Any person sending us twelve eubscribers ot the last 
pete, shall receive the thurteenth copy gratir 

Any portma=:-; can ee tab rae ew 
ewn edaseas ah the lowest chub sate . 


| Cag Soore 2 copies sent when 
Rie mr” my sales M BALIOU 
tater Etreet, Boston, 
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Poet's Corner. 


, Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TRUE FRIENDS 





BY AMANDA P. WALKER. 


Sometimes, amid the tossing cares 
That roll along life’s ocean, 

We find true hearts that cling to us 
With earnest, pure devotion. 

Hearts that unselfishly will give 
Their best years to our serving, 

And love not less, though we withhold 
The thanks they are deserving. 


Hearts that will tarn aside from hopes 
It would be sweet pursuing, 

And patiently attend our wants, 
Unwearied in well doing. 

Yea, there are hearts whose pious love 
Will bide from us their sorrow, 

And for our ills, however slight, 
Wiil seek a balm to borrow. 


Hearts that will fold within themselves 
Their burdens, griefs and losses ; 

And though ours may be lighter far, 
‘Still help us bear our crosses. 

O, blest are they who find such friends 
Upon Life’s stormy ocean, 

And doubly blest the heart that beats 
To bless with its devotion. 





YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

Uncursed by doubt our youthful creed we take ; 

We love the precepts for the teacher's sake ; 

The simple lessons which the nursery taught, 

Fell soft and stainless on the buds of thought, 

And the full blossom owes its fairest hue 

To those sweet tear drops of affection’s \ ef 
O. W. Hotes. 





—_ unto the past and coming years 
Man's heart is bribed by peel bands; 
Marvel not then, if his dreams a 
Be « myriad, like the sands — Farmronaru. 





Domestic Story Department, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE RESTORED WIFF. 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


We 1, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Cavendish, 
as that lady rushed past the servant of Mrs. Del- 
amere, and took a seat 6n the sofa beside the Jat 
ter. ‘I am in the most painful state of excite- 
ment, whilst you look as tranquil as if not even 
an earthquake could disturb you.” 

“ Well, Emily, what /as occurred ?” cried the 
lady of the house, raising herself to a sittin: pos- 
ture, and indolently placing two white fingers in 
the other’s more nervous palm. 

« Let me breathe, first—let me breathe !” implor- 
ed the visitor, dropping beside her friend, on the 
couch, and still retaining her fingers by gentle 
pressure, to impress her tale upon her, “ let me 
take breath, for the scene I have just witnessed 
had quite shattered me. Only fancy, imagine 
anything too horrible for your ears,” continued 
the voluble-tongued lady, nodding her head with 
pe ooo word. ‘Kate Lyndhurst has married a 

r 

“ A black!” almost shrieked her listener, sit- 
ting upright, as if galvanized by the terrible 
intelligence. 

“A real nigger, my dear friend,’ continued 
the other, lowering her voice with horror. 

“ Bat how—when—where did she me:t the 
wretch ?” hastily asked the languid lady, torget- 
ting ennui and languor in the rich tale of scan- 
dal prepared for her digestive powers. 

“ Stop, and I'll tell you all; from what [ hear 
and conjecture, she met the wretch at Dr. Hen- 
derson’s. You must , my dear " 
when we went there together to consult him 
about your nerves, the terror you experienced 
when that black man, more than six feet high, I 
am sure, flung open the door to admit us.”’ 

“T do indeed,” shivered the other, at the bare 
recollection. 

“ That’s the man, my dear!” 

‘Good heavens ! how dreadful,” gasped Mrs. 
Delamere. ‘To marry such a creature—such a 
face—the white cravat and all!” 

“ You may well say so! It is by that very 
white cravat I have found him out—you see I 
called this morning to see Mrs. Lyndhurst, and 
found her in violent hysterics. She had only 
just learned the event, and there was Mr. Lynd- 
hurst walking about—you know his odd, pomp- 
ous manner—and his deep base voice, as he 
uttered, ‘Who'd have thought it? who wuld 
have thought it? A child of mine, phew!” 

** Well, I’m not sorry, as such an event was to 
happen, that it happened to them,” said Mrs. 
Delamere, spitefully, “for their pride is quite 
offensive. A child of his, indeed! Ishould like 
to know why his should be exempt from indis- 
cretions!” And the dear friends pressed each 
other’s hands; but what were the real facts of 
the case ? 

Mrs. Cavendish had in this matter painted the 
nigger blacker than he really was. Miss Kate 
Lyndhurst had eloped with a handsome young 
man, discreetly attired in black, with a white 
cravat. Thence arose the mistaken identity with 
the doctor’s well-known, white-kerchiefed negro. 
Kate’s mama had resolved that her daughter 
should marry a rich man, and to that end did her 
utmost to persuade Kate to become the wife of 
the elderly and rich Mr. Van Tasseler. But that 
gentleman was nearly sixty years of age—Kate, 
eighteen. The old millionaire mumbled forth 
broken words of love; Mrs. Lyndhurst urged ; 
Mr. Lyndhurst pointed out the value of riches ; 
but Kate did not see them, simply because she 
had her eyes fixed on something else. She had 
noticed that whilst all these cold, worldly coun- 
sels were resounding in her ear, a pair of deep 
blue eyes met hers, whenever their owner saw 
her, with an expression of so much intense, bat 
yet respectful interest, that she became thought- 
ful ; wondering whether he knew how tormented 
she was, and whether his looks denoted pity. 

Tt may be well at once to state, those deep 
blue eyes were in the head of a young clerk in 
Mr. Lyndhurst’s great banking establishment—a 
poor clergyman’s son, who felt it no sin to aspire 
to one so much above him in a worldly point of 
view. Indeed he could not help himself, for his 








heart never asked permission, but departed with- 
out leave—a base deserter. 

The young lovers had looked and sighed some 
time, then accident helped them on their journey 
of fate. Kate Lyndhurst went one day to con- 
sult Doctor Henderson, and what was her sur- 
prise to find Charles Mortimer, the quiet clerk, 
also in the waiting room. His nerves were out 
of order, too. Naturally enough Charles and 
Kate fell into conversation. Moreover, elsewhere 
he was only aclerk, here he was an acquaintance. 
So they talked more freely than they had ever 
dune before, and parted ten thousand times more 
in love with each other. Again and again they 
met there, but not quite accidentally, for Charles 
watched when she went, and followed, and that 
was why Kate Lyndhurst disliked to see a doctor’s 
carriage standing at the door, and why she dis- 
covered that a walk home was beneficial to her 
health. 

Cupid was making his way to port in a rough 
sea, but with willing hands to trim her sails. 
Hymen was vainly endeavoring on the other 
hand, to light his torch by Mr. Van Tasseler’s 
eyes, but though they offered flint enough (for 
they were cold, selfish orbs), Kate Lyndhurst 
refused to find steel, consequently there was no 
tire possible. And whilst the disappointed god 
stood on the highway with his inverted and ex- 
tinguished torch, like a rejected link-boy, Cupid 
caine by with flying colors, driver to the happy 
Mortimer and Kate. Their horse’s hoofs struck 
tire. Hymen took advantage of it, re-lit his 
torch, sprang upon the coach box and piloted 
them to a minister, by whom they were united. 

That was how it occurred, and the black man 
in the white handkerchief was the quiet-looking 
Charley Mortimer, and not Doctor Henderson’s 
negro. But when ladies like Mrs. Cavendish 
give loose to their propensities for conjecturing 
and rushing to conclusions from surmises, it 
would be very lucky indeed, if in this world they 
did no greater harm than for a time to transform 
a quiet clerk in black, into a negro in a white 
cravat, for in this case, facts soon spoke for 
themselves. 

These facts were now unfortunate enough, 
Heaven knows. Kate Lyndhurst had a heart, 
and could not barter her beauty and cighteen 
years, for great wealth, old age and a disagree- 
able old man, so she did a very foolish thing ; she 
permitted her eyes to see, and her ears to listen 
to love’s persuasions, that a young, loving heart, 
the heart of a man, the mind of a gentleman, 
were better things than splendid misery. So she 
eloped, and caused all the hysterics and scoldings 
which we have recorded. 

Love in a cottage is very fine in theory, finer 
than it is in practice ; unfortunately the former is 
the easiest thing of the two, for it only requires 
imaginative powers. The latter requires money. 
Now Charles Mortimer had just enough for the 
weddingtour. He took his bride to introduce her 
to his reverend father. That benevolent but 
poor old gentleman gave them first a lecture, 
then his benediction, next a breakfast, and lastly 
he sent them adrift to make their way in the 
world as he himself had done beforethem. Poor 
young folks! for them there were no difficulties, 
no troubles! Did they not love? 

To the city they came, but Mr. and Mrs. Lynd- 
hurst were silent, and their doors barred against 
them. Mrs. Mortimer’s letters were returned 
unopened. Charles strove very hard to obtain 
something, but he had sinned against the upper- 
tendom, and with none of them was there a 
chance. He had sinned against every domestic 
hearth, by inciting a child to open rebellion 
against her parents. All this became too soon 
apparent—as visible as the emptiness of his 
purse. 

For some months they struggled on, and Kate 
Mortimer tasted poverty, a repast never even 
dreamed of in her days of prosperity. With 
some natures it is wholesome food, and nourishes 
many beautiful virtues, that spring up like winter 
flowers in snow, with others it saps the root and 
destroys the germ of everything lovely. Charles 
Mortimer strove as never man strove before, in 
all love, in all patience, for he felt how much he 
had wronged the fair creature beside him. He 
felt she was not, in the true spirit of marriage, 
bone of his bone ; but a strange shoot grafted on 
a tree foreign to its nature. Would it survive? 
This was his restless thought, for he saw that 
Kate grew impatient, pettish and sad, all very 
bad symptoms. Poverty was irksome and in- 
comprehensible to her, as it was to Marie 
Antoinette, who, when told that the people were 
in open revolution, and clamoring for bread, ex- 
claimed in the simplicity of her heart, ‘If there 
is no bread why don’t they give them brioches?” 
a kind of French cake. 

The young people were at this point when a 
letter arrived from Mrs. Lyndhurst. A wily 
letter, for if she had commenced by treating 
Charles Mortimer with contempt, or had used 
angry language, all Kate’s good but dormant 
feelings woulé have arisen to defend him. But, 
no, she spoke of both of them. with sincere pity, 
as of two thrown together who could never be- 
come one. How could a delicate and fair lily 
thrive in a field of rough wheat, where every 
moment its gentle petals were menaced by con- 
tact with the bustling ears? And how could her 
Kate ever hope to understand, or be understood 
by one so opposed to her in all things, as her 
father’s servant? for he was no more. “ It has 
not been anger, but deep grief, my beloved girl,” 
wrote Mrs. Lyndhurst. “But I felt it my duty 
to leave you awhile in your distress, that you 
might be made well acquainted with the nature 
of the person you have thrown yourself away 
upon.” 

Kate laid down the letter and fell into a 
reverie, from which she at length awoke. Ah! 
her mother had desired to see her. Poisoned by 
that letter, her mind underwent a change. She 
felt a disgust towards the honest, manly Mor- 
timer. The very struggles he made to support 
her, were so many proofs in her eyes of a base, 
low-born nature. Poverty and tcil were natural 
to him—but to her! At that moment she bitter- 
ly repented not having married the millionaire. 
Her mother’s letter concluded with an offer to 
receive her again with open arms; her, but not 
her husband “the man,” as she termed him. 





Charles Mortimer left home that morning to 
see a friend who had offered to obtain a situation 
for him in a merchant’s office. At all events it 
would be bread for the present. Joyfully he re- 
turned home, no longer with poverty staring him 
in the face. Despair, in the masquerade of Hope, 
led him to his door, and then flinging off the 
mask glared upon him. Kate was gone! He 
found a cold letter, yet one she had meant for a 
kind one, saying that for both their interests she 
had returned home, in the hope of softening her 
parents’ hearts, but he was informed that he was 
not an invited guest, nor could she see him at 
present. 

Charles Mortimer felt the blow keenly; he sat 
like one bewildered. Then he wrote to her and 
pleaded, implored her to return; he would work, 
slave—do anything, if she would only come and 
cheer him with her presence. 

Cold indeed was the letter she wrote him in re- 
ply. She begged he would be more reasonable, 
more generous, after all the injury she had en- 
dured in consequence of his selfish conduct. She 
would write, but she begged of him to leave her 
in peace, or certain ruin must ensue. Charles’s 
conscience told him he was acting rightly, so he 
persisted in all gentleness and love to urge her 
duty as a wife, her p in this "y sep- 
aration; but Kate, though only weak herself, 
had an unscrupulous mother, one who would 
have preferred anything, sooner than have her 
daughter lose caste. 

Charles gave up his situation in the city. He 
had no powerful friends, so he went toa little 
quiet New England village and became school 
teacher. His profits were small, and in that quiet 
spot Kate’s humble husband was unknown—for- 
gotten by all. The privations for the few months 
of her married life made the splendor of her home 
more appreciated. 

Months passed and her very position made her 
seem more attractive to many. Separated from 
her husband! Those who could not hope to 
become that to her, ventured boldly to whisper 
affection. Others, themselves bound by ties, 
presumed even more; perhaps they were her 
equals. At first this flattered her; but many 
an hour came, in which she struggled to 
chase away an ever-coming vision of pure, holy 
joy; of a love which clings around a husband’s 
neck. Inthe whirl of fashion, she tried not to 
think ; but thought comes in the dreams, over 
which we are powerless, and more than once 
when the poison of passion had been breathed 
into her ear, the vision of night gave her back to 
holy peace and love. Stronger and stronger 
waged the war within her breast, the fiercer when 
she saw how little her mother cared for her danger. 

One night, a man high in social position, mar- 
ried, with whom she had been more free, because 
he was married and she felt more secure, flung 
himself on his knees as gracefully as any one 
might do it, and implored her to fly with him. 

Kate shrank back aghast. Was this the result 
of her kindness of manner tohim? A film came 
over her mental sight. She almost dreaded look- 
ing within. With a strong effort she did so at 
last, and there in her heart, sately enshrined, she 
found Charles Mortimer. A deep, sobbing sigh 
relieved her terror, and then she burst into tears. 
What she said to the one before her she never 
remembered ; but from that day, neither at ball 
or fete, did any one see Kate Mortimer. 

And the village schoolmaster. He went on his 
own quiet way ; but in all that quiet he was not 
halfso lonely as Kute, surrounded as she was by 
her friends and family. Charles Mortimer made 
many friends. Every village child loved its 
teacher. He taught in love; every one laid their 
burdens on his shoulders, for he had none of his 
own, they thought, to bear, so they made him 
carry every weighty load. Thus Charles Mortimer 
almost lost the habit of thinking of himself or of 
his own cares. 

“Mr. Mortimer, do come down to the house 
and speak with a poor young woman who came 
in last night, and seems quite sick.” 

It was the wife of the landlord of the village 
tavern who spoke. 

“But, my good lady,”’ answered he, “I cannot 
intrude on persons whom I do not know.” 

“‘ Bat she’s been asking for some good man to 
consult with her, she seems in great trouble.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hartley, it is not my place. 
Pray go to your minister. It is his business, not 
mine. Who is she ?” 

“Don’t know, Mr. Mortimer. She is dressed 
plainly, and keeps her head hanging down, but 
she is handsome, I should say. She asked for 
you.” 

“For me?” he exclaimed. “How could she 
know me?” He felt tremulous, but without an 
idea of the truth. Le never dreamed it could be 
his Kate, but the landlady continued urging him, 
with the assurance that though the stranger had 
not asked for him by name, she had inquired for 
the good village teacher, who could aid her with 
his counsel. Thus urged, Mortimer sallied forth 
in the gray twilight of an October evening. 

When he entered the little inn, he found that 
the poor woman, ill and in trouble, had fallen 
into a momentary forgetfulness in sleep, for she 
had been confined to her bed since the morn- 
ing. Mortimer sat patiently by the parlor fire, 
listening to all the many conjectures about the 
guest in the other room. 

“ You mind, Mr. Mortimer, if I’m not right,” 
said the landlady, at last. ‘“ It must be Jackson’s 
daughter, pretty Jane, as they called her; she ran 
away last year with that gay fellow from New 
York—poor girl—she’s come home ruined, and 
wants you to speak with her father, for don’t I 
see, how she hides her face, and I believe her 
lying in bed is just a sham that you shan’t look 
on her countenance.” 

“ Poor girl, God help her!” exclaimed Charles, 
his heart already warmed towards one in such 
apparent sorrow. “ God knows I should respect 
her trouble and not strive to pry into her secrets !’ 

At this moment a little bell in the room up 
stairs was rung, and the landlady hurried up. 
Down she came in a few moments. 

“Just as I suspected,” she whispered, “ she 
asks to see you, but without any light.” 

Gently Charles Mortimer entered the room 
above, and seating himself beside the bed, he drew 
the curtain between himself and its occupant. 





“You sent for me, I believe?” he said, ina 
low tone. ‘“‘ Of what service can I be to you ?” 

“ Not by name, sir,” she uttered quickly, but 
in a very low tone, replying to the first part of 
his sentence, “ for I do not know it.” 

** My name is Mortimer,”’ he said. 

There was a pause for some moments, and he 
» heard her sigh deeply. 

“Tell meif Ican in any way serve you,” he 
said, again. ‘I will gladly do so.” 

“‘Gladly? willingly ?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Yes, on my honor, in any way in my power. 
We are sent on earth to aid one another. Love 
one another is a divine law. In what can I 
serve you ?”’ 

“ Sir,” she whispered, with broken sobs, “I 
have wronged one greatly to whom I owed all 
gratitude.” 

“Tis a pity,” he said, gently; “ ingratitude is 
a self scourge ; it carries its penalty with it. I 
do hope you exaggerate your fault, my poor girl.” 

“You call me what I am not, sir,” she replied, 
“Tam not a girl; I am married.” 

A bolt of agony shot through Mortimer’s 
heart, and he placed his hand on his bosom to 
quell the spasm. 

“Married,” she uttered again, in a suppressed 
tone, “married, and have forsaken, wronged my 
husband. I listened to false couusels and flat- 
tering tongues, to all who would have misled my 
feeble footsteps.” 

“God help you indeed, my poor woman!” he 
said, with deep emotion. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, again ; 
“shall I take you to your friends ?” 

“Friends! Ihave none but my husband.” 

“But if you have so deeply wronged him, 
will he re—” he spoke hesitatingly. 

“T have been thoughtless, erring, but not 
guilty—on my life not guilty!’ she said, inter- 
rupting him in agony. 

“Then be comforted,” he said, gently; and 
moving back the curtain, he took the hand invol- 
untarily which had been raised to fling back the 
charge of guilt. “Be comforted. We are all 
weak, erring creatures. He must forgive you. I 
will go to him.” 

“Will he love me again? 
she anxiously asked. 

‘He will—he must! O, ten times more than 
ever, if he have any heart !” exclaimed Mortimer, 
“for indeed the lost lamb restored is precious.” 

“Love me—O, me, my husband! my Char- 
ley!” exclaimed Kate, rising up end flinging her 
arms around his neck, “for I love none but you 
in the wide world.” 

Need we record his answer? The lip which 
forgave but never spoke—the arms which drew 
her to his strong heart, as he had never before 
strained her—and her sobbing accents of great 
joy, as she told how she had fled all once more, 
to be with him and share his poverty. 

Mrs. Lyndhurst stormed at the degenerate 
taste of her daughter, but her husband, pompous 
as he was, had a father’s heart, and made a settle- 
ment on the young couple, who at last realized 
that dream “love in a cottage,” for Kate had 
tried the great world, and found: it but tinsel. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are loving preachers, 
Each cup a Ly ah “e each leaf a beck, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
rom loveliest aoe —Horacs Samira. 


O, say he will!” 











Mountain Ash Tree. 
The in ash is ly known in England 
under the name of Rowan or Roan tree, and in some pla- 
ces as Witchen, and has long been considered as a sover- 
eign power against witches and evil spirits. 
“ Their spells were vain; the Las returned 
To the queen in sorrowful m: mood, 
Crying that witches vest dis no power 
Where there is Roan-tree wood.” 
Does not that lead to a true os ol of the line in Shaks- 
peare’s Macbeth? The sailor’s wife hastily replies to the 
witch asking for chestnuts, *‘ A Rowan-tree, witch!” and 
not “ Aroint thee, witch!” which is nonsense, and evi- 
dently a eorruption. 








Dahlia Cultivation and Bees. 

A correspondent says he does not know whether those 
who treat on the subject of bees are aware that the culti- 
vation of the dahlia is incompatible with the success of 
the bee keeper. For many years he was very successfal 
with his bees, having upwards of twenty hives yearly, 
and, of course, abundance of honey; but, from the time 
that he commenced growing dahlias the bees declined, 
and he has at last given up those useful insects alto- 
gether. They become intoxicated by feeding on that 
flower; many of them he found dead in the blossoms, or 
lying on the ground underneath, and those which got 
home formed little or no honey 





Monkey Flower. 

There are several varieties of this pretty plant. An 
English florist says in respect to it, that it delights in a 
rich, moist soil, mixed with sand, and if it be a little 
shady it is beneficial—the colors of the flower are better, 
and the plant more vigorous. A free supply of water is 
necessary, in order to grow the plant successfully. The 
English amateur above referred to says: ‘‘I have had a 
single plant grow three feet and a half high, and be six 
feet in ci fe ducing a vast p of flow- 
ers, most amply repaying the little extra attention paid 
to its culture.” 


" 





Three-colored Gilia. 

The three-colored gilia is one of the flowers of California 
origin, and ranks among the prettiest hardy annuals, not 
only of recent introduction into the country, but that 
are known in our gardens; it is, too, the more pleasing 
from the variation of tint seen among its delicate flowers, 
some of them being white. From its humble stature and 
neat growth it is peculiarly suited for culture in masses, 
a style of planting showy flowers which produces a strik- 
ing effect, where it qan be pursued on @ tolerably exten- 
sive scale. 

Grass. 

Is ali grass’? Make you no distinction? Vast is the 
difference. The pretty little blue-eyed grass should be 
valued for its little starry blossoms. The red tops at n 
Very little distance present to the eye the same effect that 
Scotia's hills covered with the purple heather do. Time's 
honored Timothy bears nodding blossoms useful to form 
a winter bouquet when dried. 





Annuals. 

Now is the time to thin out and transplant your sonu- 
als. Transplant the large annuals from the seedling bed 
to the places where they are to remain. Let this be done 
in showery weather if possible, but if not, transplant them 
at nightfall, and in the middle of the day keep them cov- 
ered with a large pot to protect them from the scorching 
sun. 





» It is unnecessary to observe that the conversation here 
concluded. 
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Sester’s Pirnic. 


“Bat I say, Mr. Showman,” 
“the leopard aint yellow at all. The Bible says y 


EEN a Eatin 
of 
“It's where it says that Gehaai went forth a leper white 
as snow.” 


The Chieago Times tells the following story, ana 

a tf the office of the a» ia 
ere was a crowd in ice of the cit 

pened eas natured official was odling tna 


he poor. 

we Stand back, all you, and let the woman with baby 

“ne d te di agai prs after 
e crowd com: an mand 2 
wri Tow compli: and aut a ag 


ward te the desk. The marshal took it for 
— finally the infant began to pottery bo 


There was a laugh all round, ond otra cunt. a: 
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An American Judge in Paris.—While one of the Sy. 
preme Ju was recently staying at Paris he went to 
visit a French professor. The Frenchman asked the — 
ep @ number ts Ee geese, and among the rest; a 


“ Well, ” said the rude Gaul, ‘whet ts your coupe 


TT om aja judge of the Supreme Court.” ui 
*O! ah!” returned the reochman, “then I need not 
ask your name; it is Lynch, eh?’ 


A fellow went a few weeks since, into the store of— | 
fashionable milliner. 


‘* Have you any skirts?” asked he. 

pei ae of all kinds.” 

aaa 

‘ A cord?” replied the woman. 

** Yes, I want a cord. Up in our diggings the 
has gin out. I see you advertise ‘corded and I 
thought ee my hand was in, 1’d take what you hed 
corded w 

The fainted. 
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Alexander Dumas at one time was very poor, and rarely 
had any money. One of his friends was telling him ofa 
duel he had recently fought, in which the ball of his ad- 
versary had been turned aside by a five franc piece he had | 
in by waistcoat pocket 

valle, rea lucky bt ’ said the great Alexander; 4 
* itt been in your place, I should tes been killed.” 


an seen a 


A correspondent of the Boston Post says of a beef- 
steak at a Philadelphia hotel : 

* Such a beef-steak !—Jerusalem !—I don’t believe the 
landlord could be convicted of an infringement on the 
vulcanized India rubber patent, but it was just the sort 
of thing to occasion a long and vexatious course of litign- 
tion, and final disagreement of the _— 


A nervous old man, whose life was made miserable by 
the clattering of two rival blacksmiths, prevailed upon 
each of them to remove, by the offer of @ liberal pecunt- 
ary compensation. When the money was paid down, he 
kindly inquired what neighborhood they intended to 
remove to? 

“ Why, sir,” replied Jack, with a grin on his phiz, 

“Tom Smith moves to my shop. and I move to his!” 


ANNALS ENS NAN 


were ener y in the cars on the comet, 
dim: one shook his head, and said: 
‘* Now, as to this trave ling. 20 many millions of miles 
ina Hen time, I don’t know.” 
= has ” said the other, ‘ they made the calculations, 
calculate them comets must do it. 
“ Well, if they do, I allow them a must have an 
immen wn teritory je.” bs 
Test.— my heart’s breaking!”’ 4 
oi, Is it indeed, ‘Ma! Onoeadot? Se much the better for — 


why 80, my idol?” 
“ Because when it’s broke, you may sell off the pieces 
for gun flints ” 


Professor Porson being once at a yr party, when 
the conversation turned upon Cook the navigator, an 


orant person : 
‘* Pray, he Cook killed upon his first voyage?” D 
*T believe he was,” answered Porson, “ thou 
not mind "te much, but immediately’ en 
second.” 
“ Be there any letters for my marm ?” inquired a ra z 
little urchin at i ages “office wind dow » oot F 
* What’s name of your marm?” asked the clerk. 
‘“'Tiddy Muzzy,” squeaked the young one 
“ Not any,” replied the clerk. 
“ Will there be one S sorrow? ™” 
* Can’t say—call to-morrow and you ehall know.” 


een 





ARR 


‘* Grandpa, did you know that the United States have 
peor, in the habit of encouraging and acknowledging 
0. 


& Certainly not. ecgieeh what kind of tories?” 
“* Territories. w give me some ne Bagh or I'll catch 
the ious and aie you pay for em 


AW grocer rolled a hogshead of mo 
his back yard and left it standing with the naan out = 
an Irish in pursuit of stolen sweets, lost his balance 
and fell in first. His young companions unable to 
release him, at length tipped the hi eee ‘am and 
led home the victim, who was * too fu’ fall to see 


OO enn 


“ Young man, do you know what relations you sustala 
in this world?” said‘a minister of our acquaintance, tos 
young member of the church 

** Yes, sir,’”? said the hopeful convert-—‘‘ two cousins 
and = ndmother ; but I don’t intend to sustain them 
muc 2 


A few days roan a dunner called on a young goalie. 
man and presented him a bill, when he was 
taken aback by the gent taking hi pe Pte and a aeeay 


af 
y dear sir, call next Thursday, and I'll tell you 
when to call again 


The Moustache Mien ndtalinahe You find your 
moostarchers # great comfort, don’t you, Tom? 

Tom—Well, yes; but I’m afraid I must cut ‘em; for 
one’s obliged to dress so doosed expensive to make every- 
thing accord! 

An exch paper re ds the daily use of ehick- 
ens—either roasted, broiled, or made into pies — or turkeys 
roasted, for all persons troubled with rheumati-m, aye- 
pepsia, gout, or nervous disorders. This is an ex 
prescription for well people. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This | established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdeni reside of rich and poor, in town and 
c antry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It — be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


“rit is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

{> It is printed on the finest satin-eurfaced paper, with 
new vee 8 and in a neat and benutifal style 

(™ It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight «uper-royal pages 

(J It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

C> It is carefully edited by M M Pallou, who hae 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vuigar word or line 

iF" 1t numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

Ita tales, while they absorb the reader. cultivate ® 

taste for all that is good and beautifal in humanity 

o> 4 is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculabie. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young am ix 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

> Ite columns are free from politics and all jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happ) 

{O> It ie for these reasons that it has for years been 6 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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ae DICK: 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Fade 


CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUDES THERE HAS BEEN 
ANOTHER BLUNDER. 


Ons whose stomach is happily provided for, 
who feels serenely independent of the world, who 
has no notes to pay, no kind of binding obliga- 
tions to meet ata certain hour, no one to lay 
restraint upon his actions, no rich relations to 
consult, no poor ones who expect assistance at 
his hands, may put his legs in motion with great 
satisfaction and benefit, enjoy the senses of hear- 
ing and seeing and the healthful movement of 
muscle without drawback or reservation. 

Richard was of this opinion when he strolled 
down the alley the ensuing evening. He intend- 
ed to take a long walk about town, but hearing 
singing in Mrs. Trills’s skyey chamber, he did 
not resist the desire to stop and enjoy it. The 
street door being ajar, he ascended the stairs and 
seating himself on the top step heard some sweet 
voices singing a song running very much in the 
following fashion. 

There dwelt of yore, on a distant shore, : 
Where the dark soa waves were swelling. 
A demon gaunt, by the name of Want, 
Who a tale of woe kept telling. 


ADAM BELL 


His looks were grim, bis eyes were dim, 
His shrivelied heart was breaking ; 
His burning brain was wild with paln— 
The pain of Hunger’s making. 
Stricken with dread, each creature fled, 
Trembling, and pale and erying; 
So dire his tread, as he onward sped 
To gloat on the pains of the dying. 


Chanced he to meet one in the street, 
In court, or place, or alley— 
With giant grasp he beld him fhet, 
And dragged him away to Death's valley. 
At length of yore, upon that shore, 
Where the dark sea-foam was swelling — 
The demon vowed by the spade and shroud, 
He would not have his dwelling. 
And #0 one day, he sailed away, 
To visit every nation ; 
And oft, I ween, grim Want is seen 
With Idieness, Crime, Starvation. 


His step is heard in every ward 
Of the great and thronging city; 

He calls on the old, the sick, the cold— 
The demon knows no pity! 

His haggard face, his hurried pace, 
Yield up all souls to shrinking, 

The working poor on every shore 
Beneath his touch are sinking 

No more, no more, as once of yore, 
Where the dark sea-waves are ewelling 

Does the demon gray consent to stay, 
The wide world is his dweiling. 


Richard thought he knew who the demon was— 
the grim, gaunt demon. He had seen his work 
in various parts of the city; looking from beneath 
the fringed lids of woman's eyes—woman’s ten 
der eyes ; in the pinched features of half-clad girls 
—sorrowing girls; in the palsied hands of the 
aged—aged past labor ; in the scowling brows of 
manhood—baffied manhood ; in the hollow cheeks 
of vagrant boys and the staggering steps of street 
beggars. He had seen him arminarm with 
plodding Honesty, dogging the steps of patient 
Industry, associating with Crime, Idleness and 
Misery, clinging closely to the besotted form of 
Intemperance, heard him erying from the lips of 


Wisely cogitated Richard! Curious truths 
worked into his knobby head—his ancaltivated, 
knobby head. It was strange he should have 
such thoughts. Everybody seemed to be fight- 
ing with the grisly demon, Want! His dumb 
mother had struggled with him for years; bat- 
tled him withfvusy fingers, with needle end thread, 
with menial services, with unresting toil. Sickly 
sewing-girls, stitching hour after hour, were 
striving to keep bim at a distance. Females 
recreant to virtue were doing the same—fiying 
from the pitiless fiend. A marvel was it thet he 
Should hate such fancies. He queried if those 
the world termed “fallen ones” were really so 
mach worse than others! Could they not is 
Feality tell a palliating story—e story © wach 
the hearts of their rebuking sisters 1 

The music had undulated inte Dick's soul; 
bis soul dark and discordant; his soul ignorant 
of itneif—wayward soul—inepiring it for the mo- 
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ment! It was wonderfal be should have such an 





